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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  stressing  the  importance  of  meaning  in  social  activity,  Osgood 
has  offered  that: 

Most  social  scientists  would  agree — talking  freely  on 
common-sense  grounds— that  how  a person  behaves  in  a situation 
depends  upon  what  that  situation  means  or  signifies  to  him. 

And  most  would  also  agree  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  social  activity  is  meaning  and  change  in  mean  ing—whef  her  it 
be  termed  ‘attitude,'  or  'value,'  or  something  else  again. 

(Osgood  et  a_L , 1957,  p.  I) 

Acknowl edgi ng  the  reality  of  this  statement,  the  validity  of  investi- 
gating what  has  been  termed,  "...the  'meaning  response*  which  is 
believed  to  mediate  psychologically  pervasive  processes  such  as  feelings, 
attitudes,  perceptions  and  motivations  as  these  are  represented  in  their 
symbolic  form  in  cognition,  thinking,  and  language"  (Jakobovits,  1966, 
pp.  105-107)  becomes  hopefully  apparent. 

Considering  the  potential  for  behavioral  modification  in  the 
speech  disorder  of  stuttering  which  may  be  afforded  by  semantic  satiation, 
Jakobovits  has  suggested  that: 

If,  for  instance,  as  may  be  the  case  with  some  stutterers... 
the  speech  disorder  is  mediated  by  negative  evaluational  reactions 
to  specific  words  or  to  the  speech  situation,  then  the  behavior 
can  theoretically  be  changed  by  satiating  the  evaluational  reactions 
that  mediate  it.  Similarly,  if  one  could  first  identify,  then 
satiate,  the  affective  responses  that  mediate  di  scrimi natory  be- 
havior, one  ought  to  be  able  to  change  such  behavior  more  easily 
than  otherwise.  (Jakobovits,  1967,  p.  40) 
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The  questions  explored  in  the  present  research  were  precipitated 
by  Jakobovits'  argument  that  "stuttering  behavior  is  at  least  partially 
caused  or  maintained  by  a negative  affective  meaning  response  evoked  by 
linguistic  semantic  cues  of  specific  words  and  by  situational  cues 
related  to  the  speech  si tuat ion;"  ( Jakobovi ts,  1966,  p.  109!  Stuttering 
has  been  described  by  Johnson  (1955)  in  the  fol laving: 

Stuttering  appears  to  be  an  anxiety-motivated  avoidant  response 
that  becomes  'conditioned'  to  the  cues  or  stimuli  associated  with 
its  occurrences.  Like  other  anxiety-motivated  avoidant  responses, 
stuttering  is  anticipatory.  That  is,  stuttering  ccmes  to  be 
expected.  The  expectation  of  stuttering  is  apprehensive,  character i zed 
by  anxiety  in  same  degree,  ranging  f r cm  near  panic  to  the  very  mild 
sort  of  affective  reaction  which  the  stutterer  expresses  by  saying 
simply  that  he  would  rather  not  stutter. .. .This  anxious  or  appre- 
hensive expectation  canes  to  be  associated  with  and  to  be  elicited 
by  the  sounds,  words,  listeners,  and  other  cues  or  features  of 
situations  in  relation  to  which  stuttering  has  been  experienced 
in  the  past.  Such  cues,  then,  function  as  reminders,  and  so  as 
•storm  signals,'  warning  of  'danger  ahead.'  The  'danger  ahead' 
is  evaluated  with  degrees  of  anxiety  from  mild  to  severe,  depend- 
ing on  a number  of  factors  among  which  are  to  be  included  (I)  the 
severity  and  discomfort  of  past  stuttering,  (2)  the  penalties 
consequent  to  past  stuttering,  (3)  the  stutterer's  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  stuttering  behavior  and  the  facts  cr  conditions  that 
affect  it,  (4)  the  stutterer's  familiarity  with  ways  of  modifying 
his  stuttering  responses  so  as  to  decrease  the  tension,  discomfort, 
and  feelings  of  helplessness  and  lack  of  control  involved  in  them, 
and  (5)  the  stutterer's  genera  I sense  of  personal  security,  his 
feeling  of  'being  able  to  afford  to  stutter,'  and  his  basic 
personal  and  social  adjustment.  (Johnson,  1955,  p.  23) 

As  early  as  1935,  Bluemel  stated  the  belief  that  secondary 

"stammer ing"  is  typically  characterized  by  negative  conditioning  to 

certain  speech  situations  which  include  letters  and  words.  Reminiscent 

of  his  earlier  statement,  in  I960  Bluemel  suggested  that: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  phase  of  secondary  stammering 
is  negative  conditioning,  conditioning  against  'difficult'  words 
and  menacing  speech  si tuat i ons. . ..secondary  stammering  is  a personal 
reaction.  It  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  on  this  account,  we 
see  the  impediment  in  countless  different  patterns.  (Bluemel, 

I960,  p,  28) 
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Discussing  emotional  concomitants  of  stuttering,  Travis  strongly 
emphasized  the  fol  laving: 

Speech  is  action.  Words  take  the  place  of  stroking  or  blavs 
or  running  away  or  weapons. 

...we  can  see  too  why  a person  wi II  stutter  more  on  some 
sounds  and  words  than  on  others.  Certain  sounds  and  sound  com- 
binations are  better  love  and  hate  objects  as  well  as  inhibiting 
objects  than  others,  not  only  because  of  their  phonetic  but  also 
because  of  their  symbolic  possibilities.  (Travis,  1940,  p.  195,  200) 

In  their  study  of  stuttering  frequency  and  expectancy,  Johnson 

and  Sinn  (1937)  hypothesized  that  certain  unpredicted,  stuttered  words 

might  possess  a peculiar  psychological  value  for  the  stutterer. 

Similarly,  Moore  and  his  associates  stressed  that,  "The  possibility  that 

conceptual  systems  or  constellations  of  ideas  or  values  are  related  to 

stuttering  severity  cannot  be  ignored."  (Moore  ct  al.,  1952,  p.  375) 

Moore  later  (1954)  established  that  there  is  an  increased  duration  of 

stuttering  when  the  subject  is  talking  about  speech,  his  parents  and 

family  as  opposed  to  the  amount  of  stuttering  observed  on  "easier" 

conversational  topics  such  as  work,  hopes  and  good  times.  Hejna  (1955) 

suggested  that  stutter i ng  patterns  may  exist  as  selective  responses  to 

cues  produced  by  particular  sounds  and  words. 

Sheehan  (1953)  has  pointed  out  a number  of  levels  of  conflict  in 

stuttering  as  exemplified  in  the  fol laving: 

Five  distinct  conflict  levels  appear:  (I)  word-level  conflict; 

(2)  situation-level  conflict;  (3)  conflict  due  to  emotional  loading 
of  speech;  (4)  re  I a 1 1 onshi p- 1 eve  I conflict,  especially  that  involving 
authority  relations;  (5)  ego-protective  conflict,  involving  the 
defensive  function  of  the  stuttering. 

At  the  word  I eve  I . stuttering  is  a conflict  between  the 
urge  to  speak  and  the  urge  not  to  speak  a particular  word,  through 
past  conditioning  on  that  particular  word.  Usually  such  conditioning 
is  based  on  phonetic  cues.  The  stutterer  may  avoid  'hello'  on  the 
telephone,  because  of  past  experience  with  this  and  other  h words. 
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If  he  does  go  ahead,  he  has  to  force  himself  to  do  so.... 

Conflict  may  arise  from  the  emot  i ona I content  of  the  utterance, 
apart  from  its  phonetic  properties.  All  of  us  may  hesitate  in 
speech  more  when  under  the  stress  of  expressing  emotionally  loaded 
material.  Guilt,  especially,  produces  both  silence  and  stuttering 
speech.  Anger  appears  to  have  a dual  effect  on  stuttering.  Up 
to  a certain  point,  blocking  increases,  cwing  to  build-up  of 
inhibitory  strength,  a damming  up.  When  pressure  behind  the  dam 
becomes  sufficient  the  dam  seems  to  burst  and  the  stutterer  may 
express  his  rage  with  an  eloquent  profanity  or  at  least  a highly 
spectacular  fluency.  Not  all  stutterers,  of  course,  follow  this 
pattern.  A few  never  seem  to  release  feeiings  in  large  chunks, 
and  with  others  the  inhibitory  dam  is  always  too  strong  for  break- 
through of  fluency.  (Sheehan,  1958,  p.  136) 

Wischner  (1950),  in  attempting  to  integrate  stuttering  and  learning, 
offered: 


The  child's  normal  non-fluent  speech  serves  as  a stimulus 
to  adults  (parents,  teachers)  in  his  environment  to  which  they 
respond  with  disapproval  and  censure.  The  reactions  of  the  adults. 

In  turn,  have  stimulus  value  for  the  child  and  elicit  painful 
reactions  in  him.  These  painful  reactions  becane,  in  turn,  response- 
produced  stimulation  which  evokes  a state  of  anxiety.  This  anxiety 
(anticipation  of  pain)  possesses  drive  properties  and  motivates  the 
child  to  activity  designed  to  avoid  the  noxious  stimulation.  It 
is  significant  that  the  stimulus  cues  which  are  present  at  this  time 
include  persons  and  words,  cues  which  serve  so  adequately  as 
instigators  to  anxiety  in  the  adult  stutterer,  (Wischner,  1950, 
p.  329) 

Spielberger  attempted  to  el uci da te  Wi schner* s position: 

Wischner  has  distinguished  two  types  of  anxiety  (or  expectancy) 
related  to  stuttering  behavior.  General  situational  anxiety  was 
said  to  be  a function  of  factors  affecting  the  social  complexity 
of  a speaking  situation,  while  specific  word  anxiety  'is  instigated 
by  stimuli  whi ch. . . i ncl ude  specific  words  and  the  cues  associated 
wi th  them,  such  as  formal  composition  (beginning  consonants, 
gramma t i ca I function,  etc.)  or  meaning.'  The  stutterer  in  a given 
situation,  according  to  Wischner,  responds  to  specific  words  as 
danger  signals  that  have  acquired  the  capacity  to  evoke  anxiety  as 
the  result  of  a learning  process.  (Spielberger,  1956,  p.  34-35) 

Theoretical  support  for  Wischncr's  delineation  of  anxiety  or  expectancy 

types  is  to  be  found  in  Van  Riper's  earlier  ( I937-&)  discussion  of 
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expectancy  types  hypothesized  to  be  operating  in  stuttering  behavior. 

Spielberger  (1956)  further  suggested  that  the  ability  of  stutterers 
to  predict  the  words  upon  which  they  will  stutter  (Johnson  and  Solomon, 

1937;  Johnson  and  Sinn,  1937;  Knott  et  a_L , 1937;  Milisen,  1937;  Johnson 
and  Ainsworth,  1938;  Milisen,  1938;  Van  Riper  and  Milisen,  1939;  Ska  I beck, 
1956;  Peins,  1961)  and  the  extent  of  stuttering  that  occurs  on  those 
particular  words  (Van  Riper  and  Milisen,  1939;  /Aoore,  1954)  as  well  as 
the  tendency  for  stuttering  in  repeated  readings  of  the  same  material 
to  recur  on  the  same  words  (Johnson  and  Knott,  1937;  Johnson,  _et  aj., 

1937;  Johnson  and  Millsapps,  1937;  Johnson  and  Sinn,  1937;  Johnson  and 
Inness,  1939;  Trotter,  1955)  to  support  the  belief  that  certain  words 
have  anxiety  arousing  potential  for  stutterers. 

Peters  and  Simonson  addressed  themselves  to  the  question  of  whether 
an  associat i ve- I earni ng  model  might  be  used  to  explain  generalization  of 
stuttering  behavior.  The  results  of  their  study  supported  their  prediction 
that  "stuttering  behavior  generalizes  through  associative  learning. 
Stuttering  was  significantly  more  frequent  on  words  learned  in  association 
with  words  of  high  stuttering  potential  than  on  words  learned  in  association 
with  words  of  low  stuttering  potential."  (Peters  and  Simonson,  I960, 
p.  13) 

In  1945,  Eisenscn  and  Horowitz  studied  the  effect  of  propositionality 
upon  stuttering.  Although  they  suggested  that  isolated  words  are  not 
usually  considered  to  be  prepositions  (and  are  typically  spoken  with  less 
stuttering  than  are  words  which  are  presented  in  a meaningful  context 
and  have  high  propositional  values);  they  stated  that  even  while  reading 
word  lists  stutterers  may  recall  memories  associated  with  particular 
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words  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  words  are  typical ly  used  in 
sentences.  Accordingly,  they  hypothesized  that  such  words  may  lose  or 
gain  ? n mean! ngf u I ness. 

The  phenomenon  of  stuttering  adaptation  has  been  described  as  the 
"progressive  reduction  in  frequency  of  stuttering  behavior  with  successive 
readings  of  the  same  material."  (Wischner,  1950,  p.  325) 

Attempting  to  relate  specific  word  anxiety  to  adaptation  Wischner 
(1952)  concluded  on  the  basis  of  his  study  the  following! 

A reasonable  hypothesis  is  that  any  speech  situation  initially 
arouses  a certain  degree  of  situational  anxiety.  This  anxiety 
drops  quickly  if  the  situation  remains  constant.  If  words  are 
varied,  however,  the  influence  of  specific  word  anxiety  may  then 
assert  itself.  On  the  basis  of  such  a hypothesis,  at  least  one 
of  the  mechanisms  underlying  the  stuttering  adaptation  phenomenon 
may  be  this  quick  initial  drop  in  situational  anxiety. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study. . .suggest  that  specific  word 
anxiety,  maintained  by  continuously  varying  the  word  stimulus 
ccmplex,  is  a relatively  powerful  factor  in  stuttering  behavior. 
(Wischner,  1952,  p.  147) 

Brutten  and  Gray  (1951)  investigated  the  effect  on  adaptation  and 
adjacency  of  word  cue  removal  of  prior  stuttered  words;  the  remova  I 
conditions  employed  in  their  study  resulted  in  significant  adaptation, 
and  a clinical  paradigm  was  proposed  in  which  word  cues  which  were 
indicative  of  prior  fluency  success  would  be  placed  so  as  to  enhance  a 
positive  reinforcement.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
deal  with  adaptation  per  se  in  any  depth;  attention  has  been  briefly 
directed  to  this  phenomenon  to  emphasize  the  possible  role  that  specific 
word  anxiety  may  be  assuming  in  this  phenomenon. 

Jakobovits  (1966)  hypothesized  that  a reduction  in  (he  meani ngfu I ness 
of  words  upon  which  the  stutterer  blocked  resulted  in  adaptation  with 
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repeated  readings.  Consequently  he  suggested  that  this  adaptation  curve 

was  due  to  semantic  satiation  or  the  phenomenon  in  which  a word  when 

repeated  continuously  is  character! zed  by  a reduction  or  change  in 

meaning.  He  suggested  the  following: 

repeated  presentation  of  the  same  words  and  speech  situations, 
without  further  reinforcing  the  behavior,  will  result  in  semantic 
satiation  of  the  negatively  valenced  cues  associated  with  the 
words  and  the  situation.  The  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  this 
meaning  response  will  be  accompanied  by  less  frequent  and  less 
severe  stuttering.  (Jakobovits,  1966,  p.  109) 

Peterson  and  his  associates  attempted  to  test  the  relationship 

between  adaptation  and  satiation.  The  results  of  their  investigation 

are  summarized  in  the  fol loving: 

The  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  satiation  and 
adaptation  are  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
satiation  procedure  (adaptation  readings)  did  result  in  a lessening 
of  the  semantic  meani ngfu I ness  of  the  words  as  it  was  measured. 

The  meaning  of  a word  to  a speaker,  havever,  can  be  somewhat 
unique  to  hirn  and  not  just  the  linear  sum  of  the  pieces.  in 
Gestalt  tenninol ogy,  the  whole  Is  greater  than,  or  at  least  di  t'ferent 
frcm,  the  sum  of  its  parts.  (Peterson  _et  _aj  , , 1969,  p.  116) 

In  their  study  dealing  with  the  effect  upon  the  frequency  of 

stuttering  precipitated  by  changes  in  the  speech  pattern,  Johnson  and 

Rosen  hypothesized  the  following: 

The  stimulus  value  of  words  and  other  cues.. .as  such,  would 
necessarily  be  changed  as  the  stutterer's  attention  was  being  engaged 
by  rhythm  or  rate,  pitch  or  intensity,  as  such.  In  Gestalt  terms, 
the  field  is  altered.  If  for  these  reasons,  the  stutterer  less 
frequently  and  definitely  expects  to  siutter,  he  wi I I less  frequently 
and  definitely  react  with  hesitation  and  strain  to  such  expectation, 
and  his  speech  wi  I I , therefore,  be  more  fluent.  (Johnson  and 
Rosen,  1937,  p.  108) 

Weisberger  (1967)  investigated  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  occurrence  of  stuttering  and  the  attitudes  or  feelings  inferred 
from  thematic  content.  It  was  hypothesized  that  there  is  a positive 
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correlation  between  the  occurrence  of  stuttering  and  the  attitudes 
or  feelings  inferred  from  thematic  content.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  is  a positive  correlation  between  stuttering  frequency  and  specific 
attitudes  associated  with  speech  and  that  particular  themes  obtained  as 
responses  to  stimulus  material  especially  loaded  for  them  would  be 
evidenced  as  being  talked  about  with  a greater  degree  of  blocking  by 
stutterers  than  would  other  themes.  Eight  particular  cards  of  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test  served  as  stimulus  material  and  were  selected 
for  their  stimulus  value  involving  themes  of  sex,  aggression,  and  parental 
authority  as  well  as  neutral  themes.  The  results  of  the  study  indicated: 

(I)  an  absence. ..of  significant  differences  between  any  of  the 
means  of  blocking  frequency  for  the  six  stimulus  cards,  representing 
the  themes  of  sex,  aggression  and  parental  authority,  and  the  two 
'neutral  theme  cards;  (2)  the  presence. . .of  significant  differences 
between  the  ratings  of  a I I six  stimulus  cards  and  that  of  one  of 
the  two  'neutral'  cards. ..and  (3)  an  apparently  controlled  experimental 
situation  in  which  only  the  potential  stimulus  properties  of  the 
projective  test  cards  represented  an  experimental  variable. 


In  1965  Adams  and  Dietze  studied  the  reaction  times  of  stutterers 
as  an  index  of  affective  disturbance  on  a test  of  word  association. 

It  was  reported  that  stutterers  exhibited  a significantly  greater  mean 
latency  than  did  nonstutterers  for  all  of  the  test  word  categories 
(categories  included  neutral  words  as  well  as  words  judged  as  connoting 
joy,  guilt,  depression,  fear  and  aggression)  and  that  this  was  especially 
so  for  items  pertaining  to  guilt. 

Santostefano  investigated  hostility  and  anxiety  in  stuttering.  He 
reported  that  stutterers  "required  si gni f i cant  I y more  time  to  respond 
after  their  associations  to  threat  words,  as  compared  to  neutral  words, 

than  did  nonstutterers. . . ."  (Santostefano,  I960,  p.  345)  Important  in 
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this  particular  study  is  the  fact  that  the  stimuli  regarded  as  threat 
words  in  this  experiment  were  comprised  of  words  of  a culturally  "taboo" 
nature,  and  the  anxiety  and  hostility  did  not  appear  to  be  precipitated 
by  a speaking  situation  per  se  particularly  loaded  for  stutterers. 

Baron  (1949)  investigated  the  effect  of  a speech  variable  in 
stutterers  on  eyelid  conditioning.  Stutterers  require-d  to  speak  a 
ve>rd  following  the  unconditioned  stimulus  responded  more  quickly  than 
did  the  group  not  required  to  say  a word.  It  was  concluded  that  more 
rapid  conditioning  was  the  result  of  the  anxiety  generated  by  having 
to  say  the  word. 

Spielberger  investigated  the  effects  on  recognition  thresholds  of 
stuttering  and  response  set.  Measures  were  taken  of  least  and  most 
stuttered  words  of  individual  stutterers  participating  in  the  experiment 
and  these  words  were  utilized  as  test  stimuli.  Spielberger  further 
explained  his  procedure  and  results  in  the  following  manner: 

This  procedure  allowed  the  construction  of  a list  of  words 
which  was  homogeneous  for  frequency,  recognition  thresholds,  pro- 
nounceabi 1 1 ty,  and  subjective  familiarity  in  preliminary  experiments, 
and  which  contained  no  culturally  taboo  words,  permitting  a more 
valid  use  of  word  frequency  counts. 

30  stutterers  and  30  nonstutterers,  were  assigned  to  oral 
and  written  response  condi ti ons. .. .The  test  lists  were  then 
tachi  stoscopica  I I y presented  to  each  S or,  the  following  day. 

Ss  in  the  oral  condition  were  required  to  say  each  word;  Ss  in 
the  written  condition  wrote  each  word.  After  the  completion  of 
the  recognition  task,  Ss  were  instructed  to  recall  as  many  words  as 
they  could  remember. 

No  di f f erences  were  found  in  the  thresholds  of  stuttered 
and  nonstuttered  words.  Thresholds  for  stutterers  in  the  written 
condition  and  nonstutterers  in  both  response  conditions  decreased 
as  a function  of  word  order  presentation.  Thresholds  for  stutterers 
In  the  oral  condition  did  not  decrease.  No  di f f erences  were  found 
In  the  recall  scores  for  stuttered  and  nonstuttered  words.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  in  the  recall  scores  for  Ss 
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in  the  oral  and  written  conditions,  but  the  stutterers  in  the  written 
condition  tended  to  recall  more  words  than  the  stutterers  in  the 
ora  I condi t i on. 

These  results  were  interpreted  as  being  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  response  suppression  by  stutterers  in  the  oral 
condition  accounted  for  the  observed  changes  in  thresholds.  A 
perceptual  defense  interpretation  would  require  the  assumpti ons 
that  (I)  anxiety  was  aroused  by  the  experimental  situation  rather 
than  by  threatening  words,  and  (2)  that  this  mechanism  operated  . 
only  under  oral-response  conditions.  ( Spi e I berger,  1956,  p.  43-44) 

Lingvvall  (1967)  investigated  the  galvanic  skin  responses  of  stutterers 
and  nonstutterers  to  60  randomly  selected  isolated  words.  It  was 
established  that  stutterers  responded  more  frequently  to  every  word  and 
that  they  demonstrated  slower  habituation  rates  in  contrast  to  non- 
stutterers. Findings  suggest  that  the  occurrence  of  GSR's  to  words 
was  not  predictive  of  whether  the  stutterers  would  produce  fluent  or 
blocked  speech  on  the  stimulus  words.  Additional  findings  were  that 
both  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  rated  the  stimulus  words  similarly 
on  a 5 point  scale  for  emotional  connotation;  and  that  the  derived  scores 
were  not  found  to  be  correlated  with  the  GSR  frequencies.  Neither  was 
the  recalled  expectancy  of  stuttering  correlated  with  GSR  frequency. 

The  adult  stutterers  were  peculiar  as  a group  in  the  high  rate  of 
GSRs  (as  well  as  in  the  consistency  of  GSRs)  to  words  prior  to  speech 
attempts.  It  was  concluded  that  covert  responses  as  exemplified  by  the 
GSR  probably  do  not  precipitate  stuttering  blocks  but  rather  can  be 
interpreted  as  secondary  characteri st i cs.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
propensity  for  autonomic  arousal  "has  generalized  to  include  numerous 
verbal  stimuli"  in  stutterers. 

The  factors  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  literature  repeatedly 
to  coi nci de  wi th  the  loci  of  stutteri ng  wi  II  be  dealt  with  in  depth 


later  In  this  chapter  where  the  construction  of  the  test  utilized 
in  the  present  research  Is  considered.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
author  in  the  preceding  pages  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  further 
exploring  the  effect  of  word  meaning  upon  stuttering. 

In  1952,  Osgood  and  his  associates  were  credited  with  developing 
the  semantic  differential  as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  seme 
of  the  most  primary  aspects  of  connotative  meaning.  Underscoring  his 
belief  in  the  relevance  of  the  study  of  the  measurement  of  meaning, 

Osgood  (1961)  reported  that: 

meaning  is  the  single  most  important  variable  in  human  learning,... 
human  adjustment  is  mainly  a matter  of  acquiring  and  modifying  the 
significances  of  signs  and  learning  how  to  behave  in  ways  appropriate 
to  these  significances.  (Cofer,  1961,  p.  91) 

Morris  (1955,  1964)  has  developed  a system  which  permits  empirical 
study  of  typical  language  behavior  and  he  has  delineated  the  relationship 
between  the  unconditioned  stimulus  which  he  termed  the  signification  and 
the  conditioned  stimulus  which  he  referred  to  as  the  most  primitive 
instance  of  the  sign.  Morris  has  emphasized  that  in  terms  of  the  logician, 
all  conditioned  stimuli  are  signs,  but  all  si  gns  8;s  defined  by  Morris' 
General  Theory  of  Signs  are  not  necessarily  conditioned  stimuli.  The 
relation  between  the  signification  and  the  sign  is  seen  as  extant  within 
the  organism  between  the  object  or  conceptualization  signified  and  the 
linguistic  representation  used  for  the  signification  (1964).  He  regarded 
signification  as  multidimensional;  elaborating  on  this  belief,  he 
reported: 

It  is  proposed  that  every  sign  be  regarded  as  having  three 
dimensions,  though  some  signs  will  be  strongest  on  certain  dimensions, 
and  in  seme  cases  they  will  have  a null  weighting  on  certain  dimensions. 
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A sign  is  designative  insofar  as  it  signifies  observable 
properties  of  the  environment  or  of  the  actor,  it  is  appraisive 
insofar  as  it  signifies  the  consummator y properties  of  some  object 
or  situation,  and  it  is  prescriptive  insofar  as  it  signifies  how 
the  object  or  situation  is  to  be  reacted  to  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
governing  impulse.  (Morris,  1964,  p.  4) 

Morris  defines  as  the  interpretant  the  inclination  to  respond  to 
a written  or  spoken  sign  of  a signification  appropriately;  clarifying 
this  concept,  he  states: 

Corresponding  to  the  designative  dimension  of  signification, 
the  interpretant  would  be  a disposition  to  react  to  the  designated 
object  as  if  it  had  certain  observable  proper t i es. ...  I n the  case 
of  appraisive  signs,  the  interpretant  would  be  a disposition  to  act 
toward  a designated  object  as  i f it  would  be  satisfying  or  unsatisfying.... 
In  the  case  of  primarily  prescriptive  signs,  the  interpretant  would  be 
a disposition  to  act  in  a certain  kind  of  way  to  the  designated 
object  or  situation.  (Morris,  1964,  p.  6) 

League  (1963)  attempted  to  lend  further  clarity  to  this  concept  of  the 

interpretant  when  he  offered: 

We  should  make  the  distinction  here  that  the  interpretant  is 
a mediational  disposition  to  respond  to  a sign  as  though  it  were 
the  si gni f icati on. . . .The  interpretant  may  thus  be  regarded  as  s 
scientific  model  of  mediational  relations  between  the  sign  and  the 
s i gni f i ca t i on. . . .We  could  anticipate  that  the  interpretant  is  also 
tridimensional  and  possesses  modes  that  are  parallel  to  the  appropriate 
modes  of  si gni f i cat i on. . . .The  interpretant  is  the  disposition  to 
act  toward  the  object  designated  as  though  it  had  certain  observable 
properties. . .as  though  it  would  satisfy  or  dissatisfy....  [[and]  to 
act  in  a certain  kind  of  way  toward  the  signification.  The 
interpretant  is  a meta I i ngui st i ca 1 1 y derived  behavioral  model  of 
mediational  processes  intervening  between  the  sign  and  what  it 
si  gni  f i es. 

It  is  noted  that  the  disposition  of  the  interpretant  to  relate  to  the 
object,  as  though  the  object  possessed  particular  properties  that  were 
observable,  is  true  of  the  interpretant  only  when  it  is  viewed  from  the 
parallel  of  the  mode  of  designative  signification.  This  is  true  of  the 
interpretant  in  its  perceptual  aspects  only.  Correspondingly,  the 
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dlspositlon  to  act  toward  the  thing  signified  as  though  tt  could  satisfy 
or  dissatisfy  represents  the  consummatory  aspects  of  the  Interpretant 
and  the  disposition  to  act  in  a certain  kind  of  way  or  ways  toward  the 
thing  signified  represents  the  manipulatory  aspects  of  the  i nterpretant. 

The  General  Theory  of  Signs  provided  by  Morris  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  present  research  endeavor  because  of  its  relation  as  a 
precursor  to  the  psychol inguistic  model  of  meaning  derived  Inductively 
from  the  natural  languages  as  presented  by  Osgood.  The  advantage  of 
Osgood's  model  is  that,  11  ...it  makes  the  whole  of  learning  theory  applicable 
to  the  study  of  signs"  (Morris,  1964,  p.  51).  Through  factor  analysis, 
Osgood  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  concepts  or  signs  can  be  grouped 
according  to  mutua I connotat i ve  meaning.  Morris  (1964)  suggested  that 
this  is  the  most  significant  development  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
certain  facets  of  the  meaning  of  signs. 

Osgood  has  suggested  that,  "Certain  stimulus  patterns  have  a 'wired- 
in'  connection  with  certain  behavior  patterns  (unconditioned  reflexes) 
and  additional  stimuli  have  acquired  this  capacity  (conditioned  reflexesiV 
(Osgood  et.  a!,. , 1957,  p.  5).  This  may  be  a very  simplified  way  of 
treating  an  extremely  complex  question  about  which  science  to  d3te 
seemingly  knows  little.  In  this  context,  however,  a stimulus  which 
reliably  elicits  a predictable  behavior  pattern  is  termed  a significate. 
Osgood  (1957)  postulated  that  whenever  a stimulus  which  is  not  the 
significate  borders  upon  the  significate,  that  stimul  us  v/I  1 1 receive 
an  increase  of  association  v/i  th  some  segment  of  that  total  behavior 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  significate  as  a representat i ona I mediational 
process.  Osgood  and  his  associates  (1957)  compared  their  handling  of 
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the  problem  with  Morris'  treatment  of  the  question  when  they  stated: 

Whereas  Morris  linked  sign  and  significate  through  partial 
identity  of  si gni fi cate-produced  and  'disposition-produced' 
behaviors,  we  have  linked  sign  and  significate  through  partial 
identity  of  the  'disposition'  itself  (rm)  with  the  behavior  pro- 
duced by  the  si gni fi cate. . .words  represent  things  because  they 
produce  in  human  organisms  some  replica  of  the  actual  behavior 
toward  these  things,  as  a mediation  process.  This  Is  the  crucial 
identification,  the  mechanism  that  ties  particular  signs  to 
particular  significates  rather  than  others. ...A  pattern  of  stimu- 
lation which  is  not  the  significate  is  a sign  of  that  significate 
if  it  evokes  in  the  organism  a mediating  process,  this  process  (a) 
being  seme  fractional  part  of  the  total  behavior  elicited  by  the 
significate  and  (b)  producing  responses  which  would  not  occur 
without  the  previous  contiguity  of  non-si gni f i ca te  and  significate 
patterns  of  stimulation.  (Osgood  et  a_L. , 1957,  p.  7) 

Figure  I illustrates  Morris'  schema  in  which  he  attempts  to  clarify 

Osgood's  model . 

A large  majority  of  signs  may  be  termed  assigns.  They  are  so 
designated  because  their  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  them  only 
through  indirect  experience  wi th  the  signification.  The  part  of  the 
represen  tat iona I mediaticnai  process  in  the  generation  of  an  assign  is 
depicted  in  Figure  2 along  wi t h Osgood's  schematic  account  of  the 
development  of  a sign. 

Osgood  expressed  his  method  of  measurement  by  way  of  the  theoretical 

model  of  semantic  space  which  he  described  (1957)  as 

a region  of  seme  unknown  dimensionality  and  Euclidian  in  character. 
Each  semantic  scale,  defined  by  a pair  of  polar  ( opposi te-In- 
meaning)  adjectives  is  assumed  to  represent  a straight  line  function 
that  passes  through  the  origin  of  this  space,  and  a sample  of  such 
scales  then  represents  a multidimensional  space. ...By  semantic 
differentiation,  then,  we  mean  the  successive  allocation  of  a 
concept  to  a point  in  the  multidimensional  semantic  space  by  a 
selection  from  among  a set  of  given  scaled  alternatives.  Difference 
in  the  meaning  between  two  concepts  then  is  merely  a function  of 
the  differences  in  their  respective  allocations  within  the  same 
space,  i.e.,  it  is  a function  of  the  mu  I ti dimensions  I distance 
between  the  two  poi  nts. ...  (Osgood  e£  a_L. , 1957,  p.  25) 
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.. .Osgood's  basic  model  is  as  follows.  An  animal,  say  a rat,  is 
given  an  electrical  shock  and  responds  to  it  in  observable  ways. 

Now  if  another  stimulus,  say  the  sound  of  a buzzer,  is  presented 
slightly  before  the  shock,  it  may  itself  come  to  evoke  some  part  of 
the  same  reaction  elicited  by  the  shock.  This  partial  reaction  will 
in  turn  produce  stimuli  which  may  in  turn  be  linked  with  overt 
responses  which  are  instrumental  in  getting  away  from  or  perhaps 
avoiding  the  shock — thus  the  rat  may  learn  when  the  buzzer  sounds 
to  turn  a wheel  which  prevents  the  shock.  Osgood  diagrams  this  as 
fol lows: 


S (shock) 


R.  (total 
M 

i 


response  to  shock) 


t 

S (buzzer)  — — — rm....sm  *»■  R^  *Per^aPs  turning 

wheel  to  avoid  shock) 


...Here  "rm....sm"  is  the  representationa l-mediationa I process. 
His  "rm"  "represents"  the  shock  since  it  is  part  of  the  reaction 

Rf  to  S (the  shock),  it  is  "media ti ona I"  since  it  can  be  cued  to 
behavior  that  avoids  the  shock.  Osgood  (as  a psychologist)  calls 
rm  the  meaning  of  (S)  (the  buzzer).  Osgood  claims  the  advantage 
of  formulation  to  be  that  it  makes  the  whole  of  learning  theory 
applicable  to  the  study  of  signs.  (Morris,  1964,  pp.  50-51) 


Figure  I 


MORRIS'  EXPLANATION  OF 

OSGOOD'S  REPRESENT  AT  I ON AL-MED I AT  I ONAl  PROCESS 
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SYMBOLIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SIGN  PROCESS.  A.  Development 
of  a sign;  B.  Development  of  an  assign. 

As  di  agranmed. . . thi  s stimulus-producing  process  (rm srfi) 

is  representational  because  it  is  part  of  the  same  behavior 
(Rj)  produced  by  the  significate  itself  (5) — thus  the  buzzer  beccmes 
a sign  (s)  of  shock  ( s ) rather  than  a sign  of  any  of  a multitude 
of  other  things.  It  is  mediational  because  the  self-stimulation 
(Srr|)  is  produced  by  making  this  short-circuited  reaction  can  nav 
become  associated  with  a variety  of  instrumental  acts  { Rx > which 
•take  account  of'  the  significate — the  anxiety  state  generated  by 
the  buzzer  may  serve  as  a cue  for  leaping,  running,  turning  a 
rachet  or  some  other  response  sequence  which  eliminates  the  signified 
shock. . .Thus. . .words  represent  things  because  they  produce  in  human 
organisms  seme  replica  of  the  actual  behavior  toward  these  things, 
as  a mediation  process.  (Osgood  et  a I . , 1957,  p.  7) 


Figure  2 
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Flgure  3 presents  a schematic  representation  of  semantic  space 
as  offered  by  League  (1968).  Theoretical  investigations  of  the  semantic 
space  model  have  been  substantiated  by  Staats  and  Staats  (1957),  Solarz 
(I960),  Lambert  and  Jakobovi  ts  (I960),  Sagara  et  a_L.  (1961),  Osgood 
2l*  (1963),  Tanaka  (1967),  and  Jansen  and  Smolenaars  (1967). 

The  phenomenon  of  semantic  satiation  has  proven  to  be  a successful 
avenue  for  independent  substantiation  of  the  validity  of  the  semantic 
differential  as  a technique  for  the  measurement  of  meaning  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  several  of  the  Lambert  and  Jakobovits  studies  (e.g., 

I960)  and  particularly  by  League's  1966  exploration  of  semantic  space. 

League  (1968)  has  broadened  the  definition  of  semantic  satiation; 
he  stated: 

Semantic  satiation  is  the  reduction  is  the  associative  effective- 
ness of  a class  of  related  symbolic  stimuli  as  a result  of  the 
continued  repetitive  exposure  to  one  of  the  symbols  in  that  class. 

Positive  findings  of  League'-s  main  hypothesis  related  mediated  satiation 

to  semantic  space  directly.  Similarly,  his  finding  that  semantic  space 

displays  a homogeneity  and  regularity  of  effects  is  interpreted  as 

indicating  that  although  semantic  space  is  theoretically  constructed 

from  a series  of  scientific  procedures,  it  reflects  in  League's  opinion 

(1968),  an  Internal  biol Inguistic  mediational  phenomenon  analogous  to 

phenomena  exhibited  in  the  natural  sciences.  Preliminary  findings  of 

lawful  functional  relations  of  this  character  are  indicated  in  Figure  4. 

Consequently,  very  much  In  the  same  way  that  masses  exert  gravitational 

influence  upon  one  another  in  physical  space,  the  strength  of  mediational 

influence  between  concepts  in  semantic  space  is  inversely  proportional 

to  the  squares  of  the  distances  involved. 
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SATIATION  IN  SEMANTIC  SPACE 
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.1  .2 

MED  I AT ! ON AL  DISTANCE  IN  SEMANTIC  SPACE  (D?) 


Fi gure  4 
(League,  1963) 
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Further  substantiation  of  the  semantic  differential  technique  is 
afforded  by  such  studies  as  Anderson's  (1968)  which  revealed  that  there 
was  no  existing  evidence  suggestive  that  the  characteri st ics  of  semantic 
space  result  from  constraints  imposed  by  the  semantic  differential; 
Norman's  (1959)  study  which  demonstra ted  very  high  stability  over  time  of 
performance  (in  the  absence  of  intervening,  systematic  treatment)  on 
the  semantic  di f f erent ia I ; Pervin's  (1967)  study  which  precipitated  the 
conclusion  that  the  semantic  differential  is  a useful  instrument  for 
"individual-environment"  interaction  research;  and  Taylor's  (1968)  study 
which  reaffirmed  the  usefulness  of  the  semantic  differential  dimensions 
in  the  study  of  concept  learning. 

Osgood  combi ned  associ at icna I procedures  and  scaling  procedures  in 
proposing  the  semantic  differential.  His  method  had  its  origins  in 
researdh  on  synesthesia,  and  regarding  such  a synesthesia  foundation, 
Osgood  offered: 

This  method  had  its  origins  in  research  on  synesthesia, 
defined  by  Warren..,as  'a  phenomenon  characteri zing  the  experiences 
of  certain  individuals,  in  which  certain  sensations  belonging  to 
one  sense  or  mode  attach  to  certain  sensations  of  another  group 
and  appear  regularly  whenever  a stimulus  of  the  latter  type  occurs.' 
(Osgood,  1952,  p.  222) 

Synesthesia  has  been  related  to  thinking  and  language;  Osgood  (1952) 
reported : 


Rather  than  being  a rare  phenomenon,  Karwoski  and  Odbert 
report  that  as  many  as  13  per  cent  of  Dartmouth  College  students 
regularly  indulged  in  color-music  synesthesia,  often  as  a means 
of  enriching  their  enjoyment  of  mus i c. .. .Whereas  fast,  exciting 
music  might  be  pi ctured. . .as  sharply  etched,  bright  red  forms.... 
The  relation  of  this  phenomenon  to  ordinary  verbal  metaphor  is 
evident:  a happy  man  is  said  to  feel  'high,'  a sad  man  feels 

' I cw, ' . . . sou  I s travel  'up'  to  the  good  place  and  'down'  to  the 
bad  place;  hope  is  'white'  and  despair  is  'black.'  (Osgood,  1952 
pp.  222-223) 


> 
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Osgood  questioned  whether  such  semantic  relations  are  precipitated 
entirely  by  culture  or  whether  they  reflected  more  fundamental  abilities 
of  the  individual.  In  the  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  Osgood 
(1952)  reported: 

In  an  attempt  to  get  at  this  question,  the  wri ter  studied 
anthropological  field  reports  on  five  quite  widely  separated 
primitive  cultures — Aztec  and  Pueblo  Indian,  Australian  Bushman, 
Siberian  Aborigine,  Negro  (Uganda  Protectora te) , and  Ma layan. . . 
the  generality  of  certain  relationships  was  quite  striking.  For 
example,  good  gods,  places,  social  positions,  etc.,  were  regularly 
up  and  light  (white)  in  relation  to  bad  things,  which  were  down 
and  dark  (black).  (Osgood,  1952,  p.  225) 

The  logic  underlying  these  findings  prompted  Osgood  and  his  associate 
Stagner  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  social  stereotypes;  Osgood  (1952) 
reported: 


The  notion  of  a continuum  between  the  polar  terms  was  made 
explicit  by  using  such  terms  to  define  the  ends  of  7-step  scales... 
a set  of  scales  was  used  to  measure  the  'meaning'  of  particular 
concepts  such  as  PASCIFIST,  RUSSIAN,  DICTATOR  and  NEUTRALITY.... 

The  feasibility  and  efficiency  of  using  this  method  to  record  the 
changing  structure  of  social  stereotypes  (e.g.,  the  changing 
meanings  of  a set  of  social  signs)  were  demonstrated.  That  a 
total  shift  frcm  an  essent i a I I y pasci f i st i c to  an  essentially 
militaristic  frame  of  reference  had  been  accomplished,  even  before 
the  Pearl  Harbor  incident  provided  the  spark  to  overt  expressions, 
was  clearly  evident  in  the  data. ...As  used  by  our  subjects. .. the 
various  descriptive  scales  fell  into  highly  i ntercorrelated  clusters. 
Fair-unfair,  high-lav,  kind-cruel,  valuable-worthless,  Christian- 
antiChristian,  and  honest-dishonest  were  all  found  to  correlate 
together  .90  or  better.  This  cluster  represented,  we  assumed,  a 
single,  general  factor  In  social  judgments,  the  evaluative  (good- 
bad)  dimension  of  the  frame  of  reference.  Gradients  like  strong- 
weak,  rea I i sti c-unrea 1 1 st i c,  and  happy-sad  were  independent  of  this 
evaluative  group  and  pointed  to  the  existence  of  other  dimensions 
within  the  semantic  framework.  (Osgood,  1952,  pp.  226-227) 

The  polar  adjective  scales  with  which  the  subject  responds  to  the 

sign  are  item  scales  or  semantic  scales  and  when  a subject  is  required 

to  judge  a concept  against  a series  of  scales,  he  is  actually  being 

required  to  localize  that  concept  at  a point  in  semantic  space. 
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Osgood  reported: 

We  no//  have  two  definitions  of  meaning.  In  learning-theory 
terms,  the  meaning  of  a sign  in  a particular  context  and  to  a 
part icuiar  person  has  been  defined  as  the  representati ona I mediation 
process  which  it  elicits;  in  terms  of  our  measurement  operations 
the  meaning  of  a sign  has  been  defined  as  that  point  in  the 
semantic  space  specified  by  a series  of  differentiating  judgments. 

We  can  draw  a rough  correspondence  between  these  two  levelsas 
follows:  The  point  in  space  which  serves  us  as  an  operational 

definition  of  meaning  has  two  essential  properties — -direction  from 
the  origin  and  distance  from  the  origin.  We  may  identify  these 
properties  with  the  quality  and  intensity  of  meaning  respectively.... 
Direction  of  a point  In  the  semantic  space  will  then  correspond  to 
what  reactions  are  elicited  by  the  sign,  and  distance  from  the 
origin  will  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  the  reactions.  (Osgood 
et  a_L,  1957,  pp.  26-27) 

Osgood's  attempt  to  schematically  coordinate  these  conceptualizations  is 
presented  in  Figure  5. 

The  semantic  differential  is  not  a particular  test  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  a peculiar  set  of  items  or  yields  a particular  score;  it 
is  a very  genera  I i zab I e method  of  measurement  and  Morris  has  offered 
that : 


In  its  common  form  a semantic  differential  consists  of  a 
set  of  bipolar  scales  called  'good-bad,'  'warm-cool,'  'strong- 
weak, '..,( etc) . These  are  presented  to  subjects  on  scales  with 
seven  intervals  such  as: 

angular  rounded 

The  subject  is  then  asked  to  check  the  place  on  the  various 
scales  of  some  other  term  (Osgood  says  'concept').  Thus,  'angel' 
may  be  judged  as  very  'good,'  'warm, ' and  'rounded,'  while  'devil' 
may  be  judged  as  very  'bad,'  'strong, ' and  'angular.'  (Morris, 

1964,  p.  51) 

Osgood  and  his  associate  Sue!  stated  that  the  purpose  of  their 
factor  analytic  work  was  to  "...devise  a scaling  instrument  which  gives 
representation  1o  the  major  dimensions  along  which  meaningful  reactions 
or  judgments  vary."  Osgood  and  Suci  (1955)  further  suggested  the  logical 
basis  of  the  semantic  differential  to  be  as  follows: 
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The  sign  Is  represented  as  a point  In  n-dlmensl ona I space  (here 
three  dimensions).  As  a point  In  space,  the  sign  has  projections  onto 
each  of  the  dimensions.  The  magnitude  and  di recti cn  of  the  coordinate 
on  each  dimension  is,  on  the  one  hand,  estimated  frcrn  the  direction  and 
extremeness  of  the  subject's  judgment  against  these  scales  of  the 
differential  representing  this  dimension  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  sign 
elicits  the  rm  or  ?ra  corresponding  to  this  dimension.  The  Icwer 
portion  of  Figure  5 represents  the  meaning  of  this  sign  as  a simultaneous 
hierarchy  of  representati ona I reactions,  the  Intensity  of  evocation 
varying  for  rm||>  rm|  > r*m  1 1 j • It  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the 
reciprocal  reactions  within  each  dimension  are  assumed  to  be  incompatible, 
those  correspond! ng  to  independent  dimensions  are  assumed  to  be 
compatible  and  hence  capable  of  simultaneous  excitation. 
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Figure  5 


ASSUMED  RELATION  BETWEEN  MEDIATION  AND  SEMANTIC  SPACE  MODELS  (OSGOOD 
UAL**  1957,  p.  28) 
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(I)  The  process  of  description  or  judgnent  can  be  conceived 
as  the  allocation  of  a concept  to  an  experimental  continuum,  definable 
by  a pair  of  polar  terms.. ..(2)  Many  different  experimental 
continua,  or  ways  in  which  meanings  can  vary,  are  essentially 
equivalent  and  hence  may  be  represented  by  a single  dimension..,. 

(3)  A limited  number  of  such  continua  can  be  used  to  define  a 
semantic  space  within  which  the  meaning  of  any  concept  can  be 
specif ied....{ Osgood  3nd  Suci,  1955,  p.  326) 

A form  of  factor  analysis  was  indicated  as  the  basic  methodology  to  be 
employed  in  defining  the  fundamental  factors,  and  in  as  much  as  no 
single  factor-analytic  study  can  define  such  requisite  fundamental 
factors,  they  employed  a variety  of  studies  to  demonstrate  "over  In- 
dependent samples  of  subjects,  concepts,  and  descriptive  continua,  that 
essentially  the  same  sets  of  factors  appear  and  In  approximately  the 
same  relations."  (Osgood  and  Suci,  1955,  p.  327) 

Towards  this  end,  they  employed  centroid  factorization  (graphic 
method),  D-factori zation  (forced  choice  method) , and  Thesaurus  sampling. 

The  first  two  factop-ana I yt i c studies  were  reported  by  Osgood  and  Suci 
(1955)  to 

yield  highly  similar  structures  among  the  relations  of  50  bipolar 
descriptive  scales.  The  first  factor  to  appear  in  both  studies 
is  clearly  evaluative  in  nature  and  accounts  for  more  than  half 
of  the  extractable  variance.  The  second  and  third  factors  to  appear 
in  both  studies  seem  to  represent  potency  and  activity  factors  in 
semantic  judgments,  respectively,  and  again  there  is  considerable 
correspondence  between  these  two  analyses.... 

This  is  not  taken  to  Imply  that  these  three  largely  connotative 
factors  represent  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  meaning  space. 

There  is  evidence  in  our  data  for  a large  number  of  'specific1 
factors,  quite  possibly  denotative  in  nature  and  representative 
of  the  ways  in  which  our  sensory  nervous  systems  are  capable  of 
differentiation  input  si gna Is. . . .When  used  connotatively,  such 
descriptive  scales  tend  to  rotate  into  one  of  the  first  three 
factors. . . . 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a tendency  in  both 
analyses  for  what  might  be  called  a convergence  of  scales  toward 
a single,  composite  good-strong-active  vs.  bad-weak-passive  factor... 
although  we  have  evidence  in  both  analyses  for  three  independent 
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connotative  factors — evaluation,  potency,  and  activity — specific 

scales  representing  the  second  two  factors  tend  to  be  contaminated 

with  a pervasive  eva luativeness. . . .This  is  quite  probably  a charact eri st? c 

of  our  culture~and  possibly  all  human  cultures — that  both  potency  and 

activity  (rather  than  weakness  and  passivity)  are  positive  values. 

(Osgood  and  Suci,  1955,  pp.  357-358) 

In  the  Thesaurus  sampling,  the  first  factor  isolated  was  the  evaluative 

factor;  the  second  was  the  potency  factor,  and  the  third  was  the  activity 

factor. 

The  meaning  of  "evaluative"  in  regard  to  the  evaluative  factor 
becomes  clear  through  a listing  of  the  scales  which  demonstrated  a high 
loading  on  it  such  as  good-bad,  beautiful-ugly,  clean-dirty,  etc.  In 
this  context,  evaluative  refers  to  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  a 
concept.  These  authors  have  further  described  the  isolated  primary 
factors  in  the  following  manner: 

The  second  factor  identifies  itself  fairly  well  as  a potency 
variable  (or,  as  one  of  our  undergraduate  statistical  assistants 
puts  it,  a 'football  player'  factor):  large-small,  strong-weak, 

heavy- 1 i ght. . . .The  third  factor  of  act  I vi ty. . .appears  to  be  mainly 
an  activity  variable  in  judgments,  with  seme  relation  to  physical 
sharpness  or  abruptness  as  well. ...The  most  distinctively  loaded 
scales  are  fast-slew,  active-passive  and  hot-cold...."  (Osgood 
and  Suci,  1955,  pp.  330,  332) 

In  1958,  Jenkins,  Russell  and  Suci  examined  the  semantic  differential 
in  the  attempt  to  obtain  normative  data.  They  employed  scales  sampling 
six  factors:  evaluation,  potency,  activity,  tautness,  novelty  and 

receptivity.  Jenkins  and  his  associates  (1958)  reported  the  reliability 
of  the  scale-values  to  be  +0.97,  whi le  the  mean  scale-values  correlated 
+0.97  with  median  scale-values.  It  was  this  study  which  provided 
An  Atlas  of  Semantic  Profiles  For  360  Words  which  was  used  In  part  as  a 
source  for  the  concepts  evaluated  in  the  present  research  endeavor. 

Osgood  and  his  associates  (1957)  accomplished  a great  deal  of  the 
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fundamental  research  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  semantic  differential.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
earlier  citations  in  the  chapter  refering  to  more  recent  substantiation 
of  the  technique  for  additional  documentation.  While  both  the  technique 
and  the  theory  behind  It  have  been  drawn  info  question  on  occasion 
(e.g.,  Baxter,  1959;  Green,  1965;  Bannister  and  Mair,  1968)  it  is  felt 
that  in  view  of  empirical  evidence  in  favor  cf  the  theoretical  principles 
upon  which  the  technique  is  based  as  well  as  the  many  supportive  studies 
demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  instrument  itself  (e.g.,  Barrett  and 
Otis,  1967;  Gardner,  1968;  Gercw,  1968;  Gregg,  1959;  Jenkins  and 
Zyzanski , 1968;  Markel  et  aj.. , 1966;  AteNeil,  1967;  McNeil,  1968; 

Mueller,  1966;  A'.crsbach  and  Morsbach,  1967;  Pcrvin  and  Smith,  1968; 
Piaggio,  1968  Reeves,  1954;  Triandis,  I960;  Whi te,  1967)  are  sufficient 
support  for  the  application  of  the  semantic  differential  technique  to 
the  question  explored  In  the  current  research 

Osgood  and  his  associates  emphasized  the  particular  potential 
application  of  the  Instrument  in  communications  research  as  demonstrated 
in  the  foil ewi ng: 

The  semantic  differential  is  proposed  as  an  index  of  certain 
aspects  of  mean i no.  particularly  connotative  aspects,  in  human 
communi cat i on,  be  it  via  linguistic,  aesthetic,  or  other  channels, 
meaning  Is  critically  involved  at  both  the  initiation  (the  intentions 
being  encoded  by  the  source)  and  the  termination  (the  significances 
being  decoded  by  the  receiver)  of  any  communi cati ve  act.  (Osgood 
el  iLl.,  1957,  pp.  273-274) 

Recent  theoretical  applications  of  the  semantic  differential  have 
been  suggested  by  Smith  (1961,  1962,  1963).  In  reference  to  his 
exploration  of  the  theoretical  application  of  the  semantic  differential 
to  speech  correction  concepts.  Smith  (1962)  suggested: 
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The  speech  correction  semantic  differential  should  prove  useful 
in  exploring  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  differences  in  concept  meanings 
for  both  speech  defectives  and  their  listeners.  In  fact,  it  may 
prove  useful  in  the  study  of  speech  disorders  and  meanings  of  concepts 
concerned  with  speech  di sorder  in  all  instances  other  than  those  of 
a purely  mechanical  nature.  For  example,  it  might  be  used  to  explore 
differences  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers,  parents  of  stutterers 
and  parents  of  nonstutterers,  I i st  eners*  react  ions  to  stutterers  and 
nonstutterers  delivering  the  same  material  and  the  like.  It  might 
be  useful  in  defining  various  speech  defects — i.e.,  in  answering 
the  question  of  how  serious  a departure  from  the  'normal'  must  be 
before  it  is  labeled  a speech  defect  by  the  listener.  Whether  the 
speech  correction  semantic  differential  will  be  of  sufficient 
sensitivity  to  detect  borderline  differences  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  it  unquestionably  opens  new  research  approaches  to  problems 
which  have  not  yielded  to  other  methods.  (Smith,  1962,  pp.  35-36) 

In  1963,  Reese  formulated  an  attitude  test  for  stutterers  based  on 

the  semantic  differential.  He  outlined  his  study  of  stutterers  in  which 

he  attempted  to 

measure  their  attitude  toward  thei r relationshi ps  to:  authority, 

education,  family,  vocation,  society,  civic  duties,  self,  and 
re  I i gi on. . . .Through  test  scores  which  were  obtained,  the  stuttering 
subjects  indicated  unhealthy  attitudes  toward  their  relationships 
to:  authority,  family,  vocation,  society,  and  self. 

While  denotative  meanings  of  words  are  those  which  are  clarified 

by  dictionary  def ini t ions  and  maintain  references  in  external  reality, 

connotative  meaning  refers  to  those  more  idiosyncratic  and  emotionally 

toned  associations  elicited  by  verbal  stimuli.  In  as  much  as  denotative 

and  connotative  meanings  are  acquired  through  social  interaction  and 

learning,  it  is  assumed  that  differences  in  social  conditioning  can 

precipitate  differences  In  the  acquisition  of  meanTng  and  can  result  in 

communicative  errors  as  well  (Jones,  1967). 

The  importance  assigned  repeatedly  to  conditioning  when  stuttering 

etiology  is  theoretically  considered  from  a learned  behavior  point  of 

view,  as  well  as  the  attention  which  is  frequently  directed  to  specific 
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word  fears  as  seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  stuttering  in  the  literature; 
and,  the  well  documented  evidence  offered  by  the  field  of  psychology  and 
human  development  regarding  the  importance  of  word  meaning  to  behavior 
in  general — all  would  seem  to  point  out  the  importance  and  relevance  of 
exploring  further  the  nature  of  word  meaning  as  it  applies  to  the  area 
of  stutteri ng. 

A review  of  the  literature  indicates  considerable  evidence  that  certain 
linguistic  factors  affect  the  loci  and  frequency  of  stuttering  behavior. 

Theoretical  support  for  consideration  of  those  factors  which  most 
frequently  are  involved  at  the  loci  of  stuttering  blocks  is  offered  by 
Taylor  in  the  following  statement: 

Stuttering  does  not  occur  randomly.  Stutterers  as  a group 
seem  to  consistent ly  have  more  di f f i cu I t i es  wi th  some  words  than 
with  others,  and  a given  individual  shows  a tendency  to  stutter 
at  the  same  places  on  successive  readings  of  the  same  material.... 
Initial  sound,  length,  position  and  gramma tl ca I class  of  words  have 
been  singled  out  and  shown  to  affect  stuttering.  These  four  factors 
seem  to  account  for  most  of  the  word-dependent  difficulties  in 
stuttering.  (Taylor,  1966b,  p.  233) 

Johnson  and  Brcwn  (1935)  explored  the  effect  of  the  beginning 
sounds  of  words  on  stuttering.  Basing  their  rank  order  of  difficulty  on 
the  median  percentage  of  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  sounds  which 
were  stuttered,  they  attempted  to  determine  the  phonemic  factor  of 
difficulty  for  stuttering.  Brown  reported  the  following: 

A rank  order  of  difficulty  of  sounds  for  stutterers  was  found.... 
The  rank  order  of  difficulty  for  any  given  subject  might  differ 
considerably  from  that  for  the  group  as  a whole,  indicating  that 
individual  factors  were  opera t i ng. .. .For  the  group  as  a whole, 
hcwever,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  individual  cases  it  was  found 
that  consonants  were  more  difficult  than  vcwels,  there  being  almost 
no  overlapping  in  the  case  of  the  group  rank  order  of  difficulty. 

(Brown,  1938a,  pp.  223-224) 
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The  procedure  In  the  Johnson  and  Brown  (1935)  study  was  that  of 
having  stutterers  read  a running  text  while  the  occurrences  of  stuttering 
were  recorded.  Apparently  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  study  to  control 
for  the  confounding  of  this  phonemic  factor  with  other  possibly  operating 
factors  such  as  word  length  or  position.  In  clarifying  the  methodology 
somewhat  further,  Brcwn  (1937)  attempted  to  correlate  the  results  of  this 
1935  study  which  involved  the  reading  of  contextual  material,  with  a 
second  investigation  involving  the  reading  of  non-contextua  I material 
(Brown,  1938b)  in  which  he  attempted  to  reduce  the  influence  of  additional 
factors  such  as  the  grammatical  factor  to  a minimum.  Clarifying  his 
procedure  and  results,  Brcwn  stated  that 

The  second  study  (2)  reported  that  in  the  reading  of  non- 
contextua  I material  (words  arranged  in  haphazard  order  without  meaning) 
there  were  again  differences  in  relative  difficulty  of  various  speech 
sounds,  but  that  for  any  given  case  the  rank  of  difficulty  for 
sounds  when  read  in  contextual  material  might  differ  markedly 
frcrn  that  for  the  same  sounds  when  read  in  non-ccn  textua  I material. 
Apparently  other  factors  besides  purely  phonetic  ones  operated. 

In  the  non-contextua I material  there  is  no  grammatical  function — all 
words  are  equivalent,  and  no  connected  meaning  is  conveyed.... 

(Brown,  1937,  p.  207) 

Johnson  and  Brown  (1935)  also  reported  that  more  stuttering  occurs 
on  initial  phonemes  than  on  subsequent  phonemes.  This  has  been  reported 
by  such  studies  as  Brown  (1938b),  Hahn  (1942a)  and  Emerick  (1963).  In 
addition,  Johnson  and  Brown  (1935)  reported  that  stuttering  also  tended 
to  be  more  often  associated  with  consonants  as  opposed  to  vowels. 

Taylor  (1966b)  found  it  doubtful  that  randomly  arrangi ng  wor ds 
(as  opposed  to  contextually  arranging  words)  actually  eliminated  the 
influence  of  such  factors  as  grammatical  effects  or  word  length;  whereas, 
Brown  (1938a)  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  when  such  factors 
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as  grammatical  function  and  word  position  were  "very  nearly  eliminated," 
as  in  his  second  study  (1938b),  he  discovered  that  "...only  fourteen  of 
the  thirty-two  cases  stuttered  as  much  as  one  percent  of  these  words." 
(Brown,  1938a,  p.  224)  Apparently  this  indicated  to  Brcwn  that  factors 
other  than  phonetic  ones  operated  to  Influence  the  occurrence  of  stuttering 
blocks,  in  that  the  rank  order  of  difficulty  obtained  in  the  1935  study 
was  substantially  different  frcm  that  found  In  the  later  (1938b)  study. 

In  1939,  Johnson  and  Brown  reported  that  the  probable  errors  as 
published  in  their  original  (1935)  study  were  all  incorrect  due  to  a 
statistical  formula  error.  It  was  established  upon  further  study;  however; 
that  the  general  conclusions  published  in  1935  were  entirely  correct. 

Hahn  found  evidence  corroborati ng  the  findings  of  Johnson  and 
Brcwn  (1935).  When  he  asked  stutterers  to  read  contextual  material  in 
socially  varied  situations,  Hahn  established: 

I.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  the  sounds  in  ranking  of 
difficulty  according  to  median  and  mean  percentage  of  stuttering 
experienced  in  relation  to  each  sound.  The  five  sounds  associated 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  stuttering  are:  G,  D,  TH  (unvoiced), 

L,  and  CH.  2.  This  ranking  of  difficulty  can  be  conpared  with  that 
of  Johnson  and  Brown... with  fair  correlation.  The  G,  D,  L,  TH 
(unvoiced),  CH,  and  M in  the  larger  percentages,  and  the  F,  S, 

SH,  WH,  TH  (voiced),  W,  and  H in  the  smaller  percentages  are 
relative  in  position  in  the  respective  tables.  3.  Although  a 
general  ranking  of  difficulty  of  sounds  can  be  set  up  for  the  group, 
individual  stutterers  vary  widely  in  sounds  associated  with  stuttering 
and  in  the  amount  of  stuttering  on  specific  sounds.  In  this  study, 
seventeen  of  the  forty-three  stutterers  tested  showed  predominance 
of  certain  sounds  over  others  in  their  stuttering.  4.  The  ranking 
of  difficulty  of  sounds  can  not  be  said  to  shew  the  influence  of 
physical  factors  in  sound  formation.  Voiced  and  voiceless,  plosive 
and  continuant  classifications,  or  the  location,  direction,  and 
duration  of  movements  in  sound  formations,  seem  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  formulation  of  the  general  ranking  of  difficulty  of 
sounds  in  stuttering.  The  difficulties  of  individuals  also  do  not 
fall  into  such  classifications  of  sounds.  5.  Stuttering  occurs 
more  predominantly  in  consonants  than  on  vowels.  6.  The  preponderance 
of  stuttering  occurs  on  initial  sounds.  The  majority  of  medial 
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consonants  associated  with  stuttering  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
accented  syllable  wherein  the  stuttering  occurs.  (Hahn,  1942a, 
pp.  150-151) 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hahn  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  control 
for  other  possibly  operating  factors  in  this  particular  study.  Hejna 
(1955)  concluded  that  consonants  are  associated  with  more  stuttering 
than  would  be  expected  through  statistical  prediction.  Hejna  did  not 
find  any  salient  trends  relating  to  a hierarchy  of  sound  difficulty 
among  the  consonants. 

Quarrington  and  his  associates  attempted  to  control  other  possibly 
operating  factors  which  might  influence  the  effects  of  initial  phonemes 
in  the  occurrence  of  stuttering.  They  chose  eight  consonants  based  upon 
the  Johnson  and  Brown  (1935)  data;  four  of  these  consonants  had  been 
associated  with  a high  frequency  of  stuttering  and  four  of  the  consonants 
had  been  associated  with  a lew  frequency  of  stuttering.  Quarringtcn  and 
his  associates  reported  the  following  results: 

For  words  beginning  with  high  frequency  phonemes,  the  mean 
stuttering  frequency  for  initial  words  was  7.29  (22.8%)  and  for 
terminal  words  4.47  (13.9%).  For  low  frequency  phoneme  words,  the 
mean  stuttering  frequency  was  7.23  (22.6%)  for  initial  words  and 
3.25  (10.2%)  for  final  words.  (Quarri  ngton  et  aj_. , 1962) 

These  results  suggest  that  no  significant  differences  were  shown  between 

the  two  phonemic  groups. 

Soderberg  (1962)  found  no  statistically  significant  differences 
among  vowels  and  consonants  (neither  voiced  nor  voiceless)  in  regard  to. 
either  the  mean  frequency  or  duration  of  stuttering.  Soderberg  suggested 
that  the  findings  of  his  study  should  be  held  as  tentative.  His  study 
differed  from  earlier  studies  of  a similar  nature  in  procedure  as  wel I 
as  selected  sound  distribution. 
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Using  a prose  text  as  reading  material  and  not  restricting  any 
factor  in  its  range  of  variability,  Taylor  found  (,ln  1966a)  that  the 
Initial  conscna  nt-vcwe I difference  was  statistically  significant  and  that 
it  existed  independently  of  other  factors. 

While  the  ranking  of  consonants  into  a hierarchy  of  difficulty 
varies  considerably  among  subjects  (Johnson  and  Brown,  1935;  Brown,  1933b 
Johnson  end  Brcwn,  1939;  Hahn,  1942a;  Quarrington  s±  a±. , 1962)  the 
difference  between  consonants  and  vowels  with  consonants  serving  mere 
frequently  than  vowels  as  the  loci  of  stuttering  is  substantiated  by 
most  of  the  studies,  e.g.,  Johnson  and  Brown,  1935;  Brown,  1938b;  Hejna, 
I9:?5;  and  Taylor,  1966b.  A significant  rank  order  correlation  on  tho 

ordering  of  consonant  difficulty  is  feund  only  between  Johnson  and  Brown 
(19355  and  Hahn  (1942a). 

Since  test  words  In  the  present  research  were  presented  as  Isolated 
stimuli,  (one  word  or  concept  per  test  page),  the  matter  of  how  relevant 
gramma t i ca I class  Influence  upon  words  serving  most  frequently  as  the 
loci  of  stuttering  night  be  to  the  present  research  was  questioned  by 
the  writer  In  view  of  Brcwn's  belief  (1937)  that  there  is  very  little 
grammatical  function  operating  in  non-contextua I material,  and  Taylor's 
(1966b)  suggestion  that  word  length  effects  as  well  as  grammatical  effects 
may  still  covary  with  the  initial  phoneme  In  inf luence,  whether  the 
words  occur  in  context  or  not.  Therefore,  in  the  present  research,  test 
words  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  representative  of  the  two 
grammatical  classes  most  frequently  associated  with  stuttering  in  an 
attempt  to  allow  for  any  grammatical  factors  which  might  be  operating 
even  when  the  words  occur  out  of  context  in  an  isolated  fashion. 
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Consequent  I y,  the  literature  dealing  with  grammatical  influences  upon 
stut ter i ng  wi I I be  briefly  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

The  literature  appears  to  offer  consistent  evidence  for  the  presence 
of  a grammatical  factor  associated  with  stuttering  incidence  (Brcwn, 

1937;  Hahn,  1942b;  and  Quarrington  e_t  a±. , 1962).  It  has  also  been 
demonstra t ed  that  there  is  greater  intersubject  agreement  in  tests  of  the 
presence  of  a grammatical  factor  (as  exemplified  by  such  studies  as 
Hahn,  1942b). 

Brcwn  (1937)  reviewed  the  results  of  his  study  with  Johnson 
(1935)  in  relation  to  grammatical  influences  in  stuttering.  On  the 
basis  of  his  analysis,  Brcwn  was  able  to  establish  that: 

I.  There  exists  for  stutterers  a rank  of  difficulty  of  parts 
of  speech,  whether  the  conventional  eight  parts  of  speech  are 
considered  or  whether  a finer  differentiation  is  made.  2.  This 
rank  of  difficulty  is  not  statistically  significant,  but  the  amount 
of  agreement  among  the  cases  as  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  the 
parts  of  speech  indicates  a psychological  significance  of  rank. 

3.  The  grammati cs I factor  of  difficulty  is  related  to  the  phonetic 
rank  of  difficulty  previously  reported,  but  differences  in  difficulty 
between  different  parts  of  speech  exist  independently  of  any  phonetic 
differences.  4.  Individual  i di osyncraci es  wi th  regard  to  the  parts 
of  speech  occasioning  the  greatest  difficulty  do  not  appear  to  be 
important  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of  the  group  tendency. 
Because  of  this  the  grammatical  factor  appears  to  be  more  consistent 
frcm  one  case  to  another  than  the  phonetic  factor.  5.  Stutterers 
are  more  consistent  with  regard  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  parts 
of  speech  from  one  time  to  another  than  wi t h regard  to  the  relative 
difficulty  of  sounds.  6.  The  words  which  are  less  important  for 
conveying  the  meaning  of  a sentence  are  stuttered  less.  (Brcwn, 

1937,  pp.  214-215) 

Brown  (1937)  pointed  out  that  such  grammatical  forms  as  articles 
and  conjunctions  in  his  prose  material  which  were  associated  with  a 
low  frequency  of  stuttering,  also  tended  to  have  initial  phonemes  which 
were  associated  with  low  stuttering  incidence  as  well.  He  attempted  to 
hold  phonemes  constant  on  articles  and  nouns  while  comparing  the  frequency 
of  stuttering  on  these  grammatical  forms  with  all  other  parts  of  speech. 
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Brown  found  his  results  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a grammatical  effect 
for  nouns  and  articles  which  operated  Independently  of  a phonemic  effect. 

Taylor  found  good  agreement  among  Brown’s  subjects  on  relative  rank 

i 

of  difficulty  for  the  parts  of  speech  (Taylor,  1966b)  as  did  Hahn  (1942b). 

In  1962  Quarrington  and  his  associates  studied  the  four  top-ranking 
parts  of  speech  provided  by  Brown's  median  percentage  rank  for  the  fre- 
quency of  stuttering,  and  statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  specific  grammatical  forms.  The  gradient  found  by 
Quarrington  was  however  significantly  different  frcm  that  discovered  by 
Brcwn  (h937).  Taylor  (1966b)  has  suggested  that  different  methods  of 
rankings,  and  neglecting  to  control  for  confounding  factors  as  well  as 
the  utilization  of  different  procedures  in  the  two  experiments  might 
be  possible  explanations  for  the  discrepancies  between  the  Brown  (1937) 
and  Quarrington  ei  aj.. , (1962)  studies.  Taylor  has  also  hypothesized 
that  "When  grammatical  classes  are  dichotomized  into  function  and  con- 
tent words,  and  when  this  factor  is  separated  from  the  otherthree  factors. 
Its  effect  has  not  been  demonstrated."  (Taylor,  1966b,  p.  237) 

Soderberg  (1967)  investigated  these  linguistic  factors  and  discovered 


that 

the  lexical  and  function  word  difference  in  stuttering  was  statistically 
significant  for  words  in  medial  position  of  clauses  but  not  for 
initial  words,  final  words,  and  total  words... the  higher  incidence 
of  function  words  plus  pronouns  in  initial  positions  (86%)  and  the 
higher  incidence  of  lexical  words  in  final  positions  (92%)  probably 
introduced  a biasing  artifact  into  the  comparisons  of  stuttering 
on  total  lexical  versus  total  function  words  plus  pronouns.  The 
results  of  this  study  in  the  main  do  not  support  the  contention 
by  Brcwn  (1937)  that  lexical  words  are  stuttered  more  frequently  than 
function  words.  The  I exica I -f unct ion  word  difference  has  also  been 
questioned  by  other  investigators.  Taylor  (1966a)  suggested  that 
less  stuttering  occurs  on  function  words  because  these  words  tend 
to  begin  with  vowels  rather  than  consonants.  According  to  Taylor 
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and  others,  initial  consonants  in  words  carry  more  information  and 
involve  greater  articulatory  complexity  than  do  vcwels  and  consequently 
are  associated  with  more  stuttering.  Wingate  (1967)  has  indicated 
that  function  words  are  usually  shorter  than  lexical  'words,  thereby 
incurring  less  stuttering.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  function 
words  are  more  easily  predicted  than  lexical  words  (Aborn,  Rubenstein, 
and  Sterling,  1959;  Goidman-Ei s I er,  1958a).... 

In  comparing  the  linguistic  distributions  of  stuttering... 
for  only  initial  positions  of  clauses,  it  is  evident  that  function 
words  and  pronouns  are  stuttered  more  often  than  lexical  words 
(although  not  statistically  significant)  because  these  words  are 
greater  in  frequency  of  occurrence  and  are  more  likely  to  have 
higher  information  values.  (Soderberg,  1967,  p.  806) 

Quarrington  (1965)  suggested  that  both  position  in  the  sentence 

and  information  values  significantly  correlate  with  stuttering  incidence. 

He  found  that  the  incidence  of  stuttering  increased  with  words  of  greater 

information  value  and  earlier  sentence  position  and  that  word  predictability 

and  word  position  independently  account  for  variance  in  stuttering 

incidence.  He  gauged  information  value  by  studying  the  degree  to  which 

each  word  could  be  predicted. 

Eisenson  and  Horowitz  stressed  similarly  that  an  increase  of  pro- 
positionality results  in  the  following: 

I.  An  increase  in  propositional  value  of  the  oral  reading 
selection  results  in  an  increase  in  stuttering  on  nouns,  verbs, 
adverbs,  and  adjectives.  2.  An  increase  in  propositional  value 
of  the  oral  reading  selection  results  in  a decrease  in  stuttering 
on  pronouns,  conjunctions  and  articles,  with  no  significant  difference 
with  respect  to  prepositions.  3.  In  general,  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  stuttered  more  than  pronouns,  preposi ti ons,  con- 
junctions and  articles.  4.  There  is  a greater  difference  in 
percentage  of  words  stuttered  between  a meaningful  and  a nonsense 
selection  than  between  a nonsense  selection  and  the  reading  of  a 
list  of  words.  5.  An  increase  in  propositional  value  produces  a 
greater  range  of  percentage  of  stuttered  words  among  the  various 
parts  of  speech.  (Eisenson  and  Horow? tz,  1945,  p.  196) 

Flllenbaum  (1964)  investigated  grammatical  class  as  a variable  in  a 

study  of  verbal  satiation.  He  found  that  lexical  words  took  longer  to 
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lose  their  meaning  under  satiation  conditions  than  did  functi  on  words. 

He  suggested  that  function  words  might  play  their  roles  only  when  they 

are  actively  part  of  a "larger  speech  environment." 

Another  factor  which  has  been  theorized  to  influence  incidence 

of  stuttering  is  that  of  word  length.  Brown  and  Moren  established  that 

longer  adjectives  and  prepositions  were  more  difficult  for  stutterers  to 

produce  than  were  shorter  prepositions  and  adjectives.  While  these 

authors  felt  that  phonetic  difficulty  explained  some  of  the  relations 

that  appeared,  it  was  their  belief  that  not  all  of  these  relations  could 

be, explained  in  that  manner.  They  further  (1942)  reported: 

3. ..the  amount  of  stuttering  tends  to  vary  directly  with  word 
length.  4.  This  is  a possible  explanation  for  the  greater 
prominence  of  long  words  and  the  stutterer's  greater  desire  to  avoid 
stuttering  at  these  points.  (Brown  and  Moren,  1942,  p.  159) 

Similarly,  Taylor  (1966b)  discovered  a significant  word  length  effect, 

and  stated  that  this  phenomenon  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  initial 

sound  and  position  effects.  In  this  instance  word  length  was  gauged 

on  the  basis  of  words  with  five  or  fewer  letters  and  words  with  six 

or  more  letters.  In  1966  Schlesinger  and  his  associates  similarly 

established  that  the  amount  of  stuttering  observed  in  their  study  was 

over  three  times  greater  for  three  syllable  words  as  contrasted  with  one  - 

syllable  words.  They  suggested  that  longer  words  may  have  become 

associated  with  production  difficulty  for  stutterers  through  past 

experience.  Soderberg  (1966)  substantiates  the  findings  mentioned  thus 

far  regarding  the  belief  that  shorter  words  i ncurred  less  stuttering. 

He  found  that  there  were  statistical  differences  among  short,  medium  and 


long  words. 
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The  effects  of  phonemic  influences,  grammatical  influences  and  word 
length  influences  on  the  incidence  of  stuttering  have  been  considered 
and  reported  in  the  literature.  Another  factor  which  has  been  frequently 
explored  as  a possible  factor  in  stuttering  incidence  is  the  position  of 
a word  in  the  sentence  (Mi  I i sen , 1937;  Brow,  1938a;  Brcwn,  1945;  Hejna, 
1955;  Quarrington  et.  aj[. , 1962;  Conway  and  Quarrington,  1963;  Taylor, 
1966b);  however,  as  it  does  not  bear  a direct  relationship  to  either  the 
current  research  or  its  inherent  test  construction;  this  factor  did  not 
appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  present  study. 

Although  somewhat  lacking  in  documentation  in  comparison  to  other 
factors  the  effect  of  word  frequency  of  occurrence  nevertheless  is 
germane  to  the  present  study.  Quarrington  (1962)  hypothesized  that  this 
may  be  of  seme  influence  in  the  consideration  of  more  frequently  stuttered 
words.  Schlesinger  and  his  associates  (1966)  reported  that  in  young 
stutterers  the  frequency  of  stuttering  increased  with  word  length  and 
decreased  with  frequency  of  word  occurrence.  Soderberg  also  investigated 
the  relations  of  word  length  and  word  frequency  to  stuttering  incidence; 
he  reported  that: 

all  differences  among  short,  medium,  and  long  words  were 
significant  while  only  high  and  lew  were  significant  when  considering 
word  f requency. . . . I n studies  of  stuttering  where  the  control  of 
word  frequency  is  essential,  the  findings  suggest  that  the  frequency 
of  words  may  range  from  more  than  100  times  per  million  to  at  least 
50  times  per  million  (Thorndike  and  Lorge,  1944)  before  the  frequency 
of  stuttering  becomes  differentiated.  In  other  words,  the  range 
of  words  wi  th  which  stutterers  are  familiar  is  fairly  extensive. 
However,  this  statement  is  valid  only  as  long  as  word  length  is 
held  constant. .. the  least  amount  of  stuttering  is  found  to  be 
associated  with  short,  high  frequency  words  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  stuttering  to  be  associated  with  long  lew  frequency  words. 
(Soderberg,  1966,  pp.  586-588) 
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Furthermore,  Hejna  (1963)  offered  that  stuttering  is  more  likely  to 
occur  on  less  common  words  than  on  common  words. 

Brcwn  considered  the  four  factors  of  initial  sound,  position, 
length  and  grammatical  form  as  they  operate  together  and  concluded  that 
their  effects  operating  together  were  adequate  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  stuttering  at  specific  loci.  In  support  he  offered  the 
following  conclusions: 

5.  Initial  sound,  grammatical  function,  position  In  the 
sentence  and  word  length  appear  to  be  by  far  the  most  important 
determinants  of  the  loci  of  stutterings,  and  may  be  the  only 
important  ones.  6.  It  is  chiefly  in  terms  of  these  fcur  factors 
that  evaluations  are  made  as  to  the  prominence  of  each  word  in  the 
speech  sequence.  This  appears  to  be  true  of  both  stutterers  and 
nonstutterers.  7.  It  is  probably  in  terms  of  the  evaluation  of 
words  as  being  conspicuous,  prominent,  or  meaningful  that  the  loci 
of  stutterings  are  to  be  accounted  for,  rather  than  directly  in 
terms  of  the  sheer  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor  or  factors. 

The  significance  of  such  evaluation  of  a word  by  the  stutterer 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  having  so  evaluated  a word,  he 
desires  to  avoid  stuttering  on  it.  He  reacts  accordingly  with 
caution,  hesitancy,  effort,  conflict,  etc. — and  it  is  predominantly 
these  reactions  which  are  termed  stuttering,  as  contrasted  with 
’normal'  or  nonstuttering  speech  i nterrupt i ons.  (Brown,  1945,  p.  192) 

Similarly,  Taylor  examined  three  of  the  four  factors  for  Inter- 

relati  onships  and  offered  the  following  results: 

(a)  each  effect  was  statistically  significant,  (b)  each 
effect  was  demonstrated  independently  of  other  effects,  (c)  the 
relative  contributions  of  the  factors  to  stuttering  were  different, 
with  the  greatest  contribution  caning  from  consonant-vowel  difference, 
next  from  position,  and  then  length,  (d)  in  magnitude  of  contribu- 
tion, the  consonant -vowel  di  fference  was  about  twice  as  large  as 
position  and  about  seven  times  greater  than  length,  and  (e)  these 
factors  seemed  to  account  for  most  of  the  stuttering  dependent  on 
words.  (Taylor,  1966b,  p.  238) 

Considering  stuttering  patterns  and  speech  situations  Taylor  (1966b) 
examined  mild  and  severe  stutterers  separately  with  the  finding  that 
each  subject  demonstrated  stuttering  patterns  consistent  with  the 
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aforementioned  factors.  Brown  (1945)  considered  three  groups  of  stutterers 
(mild,  moderate  and  severe)  separately  and  found  the  pattern  of  stuttering 
to  be  similar  among  the  groups  in  accordance  with  increases  in  stuttering 
incidences  based  upon  words  loaded  for  the  aforementioned  factors.  The 
pattern  also  appears  to  be  consistent  when  various  speech  situations  are 
considered  with  only  the  amount  of  stuttering  being  affected  from  situation 
to  situation  (Hahn,  1942a;  Johnson  and  Knott,  1937;  Conway  and  Quarrington, 
1963). 

Silverman  and  Williams  (1967)  analyzed  the  spontaneous  speech  of 
stutterers  and  found  that  the  same  pattern  of  loci  of  stuttering  occurrence 
was  observed  previously  by  Brown  (1945).  In  addition  they  explored  the 
loci  of  disfluencies  during  oral  reading  with  nonst ut terers.  They 
reported  that  disfluencies  were  not  distributed  randomly  in  the  speech 
of  nonstut terers  and  that  they  occurred  most  frequently  on  words  which 
possess  the  same  attributes  isolated  by  Brcwn  (1945)  with  the  exception 
of  word  posi t i on. 

Blankenship  reported: 

that  "stuttering  in  normal  speech  occurs  more  on  lexical  items  than 
on  function  words.  This  and  other  recent  genera!  research  in 
hesitation  phenomena  correlates  closely  with  previous  research  in  the 
loci  of  stuttering  in  the  speech  of  stutterers.  They  all  suggest  the 
stuttering  is  closely  related  to  grammatical  factors.  (Blankenship, 
1964,  p.  95) 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  several  theoretical  hypotheses 
regarding  why  certain  variables  determine  a greater  likelihood  for  the 
loci  of  stuttering  occurrence  are  the  following;  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  list  these  hypotheses  in  order  of  importance: 

I)  the  amount  of  Information  value  or  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  word  (Brown,  1937;  Johnson  and  Sinn,  1937;  Brown,  1938c; 
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Johnson  and  Inness,  1939;  Travis,  1940;  Hahn,  1942b;  Eisenson  and 
Horowitz,  1945;  Henja,  1955;  Johnson,  1955;  Sheehan,  1958;  Bluemel, 
I960;  Quarrington,  1965;  Schlesinger  e£  aj_. , 1966;  Jakobovits, 

1966);  2)  uncertainty  of  prediction  (Miller  and  Friedman,  1957; 

Gol dman-Ei s I er,  1958;  Aborn,  Rubenstein  and  Sterling,  1959; 
Quarrington,  1965;  Schlesinqer  ct  a | . f 1966);  3)  physiological 
complexity  (Fairbanks,  1937);  4)  unwillingness  to  sturter  (Johnson, 
1932;  Johnson,  1936;  Johnson  and  Knott,  1936;  Steer  and  Johnson, 
1936;  Van  Riper,  1936;  Van  Riper,  1937b;  Brown  and  Mcren,  1942; 
Sheehan,  1953;  1953;  Hahn,  1940;  Porter,  1939);  5)  difficulty  of 
pronounci  a t i cn  (Soderberg,  1966);  conspicuousness  in  the  speech 
sequence  (Brown,  1938c;  Brawn,  1938a;  Brown  and  /Aoren,  1942; 

Trotter,  1956;  as  well  as  6)  difficulty  of  visual  configuration 
(McGinnies,  Cumer  and  Lacy,  1952;  Rosenzwei g and  Postman,  1958; 
Soderberg,  1966). 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  research  to  explore  the  conflicting 
hypotheses  as  stated  above. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research  reported  in  the  preceding  pages,  ten 
of  the  forty  test  words  utilized  as  concepts  for  rating  against  adjective 
pairs  on  the  semantic  differential  in  the  present  research  endeavor  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  initial  consonant,  length,  and  frequency 
of  occurrence.  These  words  were  weighted  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
them  extremely  difficult  for  stutterers  to  produce  in  accordance  with  the 
aforementioned  studies.  Accordingly,  both  the  Johnson  and  Brown  (1935) 
study  and  the  Hahn  (1942a)  study  dealing  with  the  relationship  between 
stuttering  occurrence  and  phonetic  factors  in  oral  reading  were  referred 
to  in  selecting  initial  consonants  of  greater  phonetic  difficulty  for 


stutterers 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD  AND  TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  present  research  was  "Do  stutterers 
differ  from  nonstutterers  in  relation  to  semantic  space?"  The  primary 
hypothesi s was:  Stutterers  differ  significantly  from  nonstutterers 

on  the  semantic  differential  test  or  word  meaning.  Additional  hypotheses 
(which  for  convenience  were  designated  as  3-A  and  l-B)  were  as  follows: 
l-A.  The  category  of  word  selection  for  concept  rating  on  the  semantic 
differential  influences  the  extent  of  the  difference  observed  on  this 
test  of  word  meaning  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers.  1-8.  The 
three  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and  activity  significantly  differ 
in  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the  differences  observed  between 
stutterers  and  nonstutterers  on  concept  rating  on  the  semantic  differential. 

TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

The  matter  of  rest  construction  as  it  relates  to  the  selection  of 
concepts  and  scales  for  semantic  differential  rating  by  experimental 
subjects  in  the  present  research  is  now  considered.  Each  subject  was 
asked  to  rate  forty  concepts  against  nine  adjective-pair  scales;  four 
categories  of  ten  concepts  each  comprised  the  total  of  forty  test  concepts. 

Data  from  the  Atlas  of  Semantic  Profiles  for  560  Words  (Jenkins, 
Russell,  and  Suci , I958J  were  used  as  a source  for  one-half  of  the  concepts 
which  both  stutterers  and  nonstut terers  were  asked  to  rate  In  this 
experiment.  League  (1966)  stated  that: 
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The  At  J cis. . .suppl  i ed  the  basic  data  enabling  the  construction 
of  a model  of  semantic  space.  This  atlas  represents  a compilation  of 
the  mean  semantic  differential  scores  cn  20  semantic  scales  fcr  360 
concepts  as  yielded  by  the  testing  of  540  volunteer  subjects  from 
the  sophomore  course  in  introductory  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  In  selecting  these  360  concepts,  the  investigators 
attempted  to  assemble  a balanced  list  that  would  best  sample  the 
semantic  space  and  thus  yield  valuable  normative  data  for  research 
purposes.  They  especially  had  In  mind  studies  in  associative 
clustering,  perceptual  facilitation,  learning  and  genera i i zet ? on. 

The  final  choices  of  concepts  were  (a!  267  words  from  the  Kent-Rosanof f 
list  of  free-associat i on  responses  (Kentand  Rosanoff,  1910), 

(b)  19  words  from  Noble's  list  of  experimental  words  (Noble,  1952), 

(c)  25  words  used  in  previous  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

(d)  IQ  words  selected  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  elicit 
strong  responses  and  (e)  31  words  selected  for  their  value  in  spreading 
the  sample  across  social,  political,  clinical  and  economic  domains. 

Fundamental  to  answering  the  quest!  on™Do  stutterers  differ  fran 

nonstutterers  regarding  semantic  space? — is  a sampling  of  the  semantic 

universe  of  stutterers  on  both  commonly  used  and  easily  understood  words 

as  offered  by  the  above  mentioned  Atlas  as  we  I i as  on  a sampling  of  words 

loaded  for  the  reactions  of  stutterers  in  particu lar,  on  a test  of  word 

mean! ng. 

Ten  words  were  selected  from  the  At  las  cited  above  on  the  basis  of 
their  representativeness  of  the  extremes  of  semantic  space  as  demonstrated 
In  the  1958  study  completed  by  Jenkins  and  his  associates  (Jenkins,  et  a 1 . . 
1958).  Such  words  were  the  fol laving:  criminal,  mother,  tornado,  afraid, 

sleep,  dreary,  progress,  trees,  stagnant  and  patriot.  These  were  selected 
because  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  possess  either  extremely  high  or 
extremely  lav  loadings  in  regard  to  the  three  basic  magnitudes  of  meaning 
(potency,  evaluation  and  activity)  on  the  Atlas. 

Ten  more  words  were  obtained  through  the  systematic  sampling  (every 
thirty-sixth  word)  of  the  At  las.  These  words  were:  cushion,  fast,  graceful, 

kittens,  minister,  rage,  slack,  sweeping,  zenith  and  bright. 
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Ten  additional  words  were  selected  as  stimuli  on  this  test  of  word 
meaning  for  their  presumed  affect  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  particularly 
meaningful  for  stutterers.  It  was  hypothesized  that  stutterers  conceivably 
would  rate  these  words  more  negatively  on  a test  of  word  meaning  on  the 
basis  of  their  having  had  greater  negative  or  at  least  more  impressive 
experience  with  these  words  because  of  their  speech  defect.  These  wcrds 
were  the  following!  telephone,  speech,  fluency,  tape  recorder,  avoidance, 
mirror,  cure,  therapy,  tongue  and  stuttering. 

The  final  set  of  ten  words  (which  completed  the  total  of  forty 
test  words  employed  in  this  research)  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
previous  research  (as  cited  in  Chapter  I)  which  suggested  that  certain 
factors  (initial  phoneme,  word  length,  grammatical  class,  frequency  of 
occurrence  in  the  language)  precipitate  a greater  likelihood  for  the 
occurrence  of  stuttering.  The  Thorndike  and  Lorge  (1944)  data  served 
as  the  source  of  selection  of  words  on  the  basis  of  their  "infrequency  of 
occurrence"  in  the  language  and  the  numerous  studies  cited  previously 
determined  the  criteria  for  word  selection  on  the  basis  of  initial  phoneme, 
grammatical  class  and  word  length.  These  words  were  the  fol laving: 
denominational,  thoroughgoing,  lascivious,  nationalistic,  checkered, 
meteorological,  paradoxical,  wistfulness,  fortuitous  and  genuineness. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  A for  a I i st  of  the  test  words  and  their 
order  of  presentation  in  the  test. 

The  rating  instrument  utilized  in  the  present  research  consisted  of 
the  nine  scales  (adjective  pairs)  selected  for  the  development  of  the 
three-dimensional  semantic  space  model  referred  to  above.  A similar 
rotation  of  the  scales  was  employed  in  this  study  as  that  employed  by 
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League  in  1966.  The  form  and  order  of  this  rating  instrument  are  presented 

In  Appendix  B.  League  (1966)  offered  the  following  explanation  of  his 

selection  of  the  particular  set  in  his  1966  study: 

From  the  Atlas  data,  three  scales  were  selected  to  represent 
each  of  the  three  major  factors  of  evaluation,  potency  and  activity. 
Scales  were  selected  because  they  are  high  on  the  particular  factor 
they  represent  and  low  on  the  other  two  factors. 

These  scales  are  shown  with  their  relative  factorial  relationships  in 

Appendix  C. 

Osgood  offered  the  following  clarification  of  the  form  of  the  semantic 

differential  used  in  this  research: 

Form  II  uses  one  sheet  of  paper  for  each  concept,  with 
ell  of  its  judgments  elicited  successively,  e.g. 

LADY 

rough  smooth 

fair  unfair 

active passive,  etc. 

(Osgood,  1957,  p.  81) 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  D for  a sample  test  page  of  the  test 
format.  Words  frcrn  ail  four  categories  (ten  words  per  category)  in- 
cluded in  each  test  booklet  were  randomly  ordered  and  the  order  of 
presentation  was  the  same  for  every  test  booklet. 

A total  of  seventy-four  subjects  participated  in  the  present  research 
at  laving  for  thirty-seven  stutterers  and  thirty-seven  controls.  The  di- 
agnosogenic  labeling  of  stuttering  by  the  subject  himself  or  the  enrollment 
of  the  subject  in  a speech  therapy  program  based  upon  a clinical  diagnosis 
of  stuttering  served  as  the  criterion  for  the  participation  of  a stutterer 
in  this  research.  Nonstuvtering  suhjec  s were  matched  to  the  stuttering 
individuals  as  closely  as  possible  on  tne  basis  of  sex,  age,  race. 
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educat i ona I institution  and  student  classification.  Appendix  E offers  such 
identifying  information  for  each  subject  pair.  An  accompanying  questionnaire- 
rating for  severity  of  stuttering  form  elicited  such  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  individual  was  involved  currently  in  speech  therapy, 
the  length  of  time  to  date  of  participation  in  such  therapy,  and  the 
estimation  of  the  severity  of  the  individual's  stuttering.  This  was  filled 
out  by  his  clinician  or  by  another  clinician  sufficiently  familiar  with 
his  case.  An  attempt  was  made  to  select  subjects  frcm  a random  sampling 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

Specific  instructions  were  provided  In  order  to  enable  the  testing 
conditions  to  be  as  similar  as  possible  for  both  subject  groups.  The 
examiner  was  provided  with  a test  booklet  for  each  stutterer  and  each 
matched  control  subject  which  he  presented  to  the  subject  along  with 
accompanying  instruction  sheets  in  an  individual  testing  situation.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  examiners  to  give  specific  instructions  to  the  test 
subjects.  Every  subject  consequently  served  as  his  own  monitor,  and  the 
test  materials  carried  complete  instructions  for  the  participating  subjects. 
The  test  instructions  to  both  the  subjects  and  the  examiners  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  E and  Appendix  G respectively. 

The  project  monitors  at  the  participating  clinics  were  assiduously 
informed  that  neither  stutterers  nor  their  controls  were  to  realize  that 
the  phenomenon  of  stuttering  was  the  basic  concern  of  the  research.  It 
was  stressed  that  the  desired  atmosphere  of  the  testing  situation  would 
have  the  tenor  of  a nonthreatening  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  certain 
things  to  people  in  general  and  that  it  would  net  suggest  that  the  actual 
goal  of  the  research  was  the  sampling  of  the  semantic  orientation  of 
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stutterers  In  particular.  In  keeping  with  this  procedure.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  project  monitors  wrculd  not  be  the  stutterers*  particular  clinician 
nor  anyone  known  to  be  Intimately  involved  with  the  study  or  treatment  of 
stuttering  at  that  university. 

The  "Scale  For  Rating  Severity  of  Stuttering"  (Johnson,  Oarley,  and 
Spr i estersbach,  1963,  pp.  281-282)  was  utilized  as  the  scale  for  stuttering 
severity  rating  in  the  present  research.  It  was  assumed  that,  in  as  much 
as  the  stutterer's  clinician  would  be  responsible  for  the  rating  of 
stuttering  severity  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  rating  would  be  the 
product  of  observations  made  on  differing  situations  over  a period  of 
time.  Support  for  the  utilization  of  such  a rating  technique  may  be 
found  in  studies  such  as  those  of  Lewis  and  Sherman,  1951;  Sherman,  1952; 
Sherman,  1955;  Sherman  and  McDermott,  1953;  and  Aron,  1967. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  a sufficient  number  of  subjects,  the  writer 
contacted  directors  and  supervisors  of  speech  and  hearing  clinics  at  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Approximately  forty-five  collages  and  universities  were  initially 
contacted.  Subjects  were  drawn  from  the  following  uni versi ti ess  Eastern 
Illinois  University,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Florida,  Florida 
State  University,  Kent  University,  Marquette  University,  University  of 
Tennessee,  University  of  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  test  results  were  submitted  for  programming  and  computing  to  the 
University  of  Florida  Computing  Center. 

The  first  hypothesis  was  Investigated  through  a two-way  analysis  of 
variance.  Hypothesis  I -A  was  also  investigated  in  this  manner  utilizing 
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the  same  data.  Hypothesis  l-B  was  investigated  by  using  an  F test 
within  a three-way  analysis  of  variance. 


CHAPTER  I I I 


RESULTS 

The  primary  hypothesis  of  this  research  was:  I.  Stutterers  differ 

significantly  from  nonstutterers  on  the  semantic  differential  test  of 
word  meaning.  This  was  analyzed  by  a two-way  analysis  of  variance.  The 
first  step  of  this  procedure  involved  calculating  the  overall  responses, 
means,  and  standard  deviations  for  nonstutterers  and  stutterers  alike 
with  respect  to  the  four  word  groups.  Group  I words  were  representative 
of  the  extremes  of  semantic  space  as  suggested  by  the  At  las  (Jenkins, 
eJ_a.L>  1958);  Group  II  words  were  representative  of  a systematic  sampling 
of  semantic  space  (Jenkins,  aJ_. , 1958);  Group  III  words  were  loaded  for 
affect,  for  stutterers  in  particular;  and  Group  !V  words  were  loaded  for 
their  presumed  difficulty  of  production,  for  stutterers  in  particular. 
(These  were  multisyllabic  words  which  occur  relatively  infrequently  in  the 
language;  they  began  with  phonemes  presumed  to  be  particularly  difficult 
for  stutterers  to  produce  fluently  and  they  were  either  nouns  or  adjectives 
which  similarly  occasion  a greater  incidence  of  stuttering  blocks  as 
demonstrated  frequently  in  the  literature.)  The  overall  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  stutterers  respect i ve I y were  as  follows:  3.586  and  1.655 

in  contrast  to  3.630  and  1.702  for  nonstutterers.  The  overall  number  of 
responses,  means  and  standard  deviations  for  Group  I words  respectively 
were  as  follows:  6660,  3.802,  and  1.941  in  contrast  to  6660,  3.639,  and 

1.766  for  Group  II  words;  6660,  3.483  and  1.532  for  Group  III  words; 
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and  660,  3.509,  and  1.406  for  Group  IV  words.  The  totals  for  the  overall 
responses,  means  and  standard  deviations  for  stutterers  and  nonstutterers 
respectively  were  as  follows:  26640,  3.603  and  1.679.  The  totals  for 

the  four  word  groups  for  responses,  means  and  standard  deviations  re- 
spectively were  as  follows:  26640,  3.608  and  1.679.  The  final  results 

of  this  procedure  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

OVERALL  RESPONSES,  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 


No.  of 

Standard 

Responses 

Means 

Devi ations 

Stutterers 

13320 

3.586 

1.655 

Nonstutterers 

13320 

3.630 

1.702 

Group  1 words 

6660 

3.802 

1.941 

Group  1 1 words 

6660 

3.639 

1.766 

Group  1 1 1 words 

6660 

3.483 

1.532 

Group  IV  words 

6660 

1*43.6 

3.608 

1.679 

The  second  step  of  this  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  involved 
the  calculation  of  the  sums  of  squares,  degrees  of  freedom,  mean  squares 
and  finally  the  F scores  for  the  contrasted  subject  groups  in  relation 
to  the  four  word  groups.  The  interaction  existing  between  these  variables 
was  similarly  investigated  by  this  method.  The  results  of  this  procedure 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Since  the  F significance  criterion  value  (F(,  co  p<. 05)  is  3.84,  It 
was  demonstrated  that  there  is  a significant  difference  at  the  95% 
confidence  limits  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  with  respect  to 
the  four  word  categories  when  these  are  considered  as  a whole.  The 
primary  hypothesis  of  this  research  was  supported  by  this  finding. 
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Stutterers  differ  significantly  from  nonstutterers  on  the  semantic 
differential  scales  selected  for  use  in  the  present  experiment  to  constitute 
an  accurate  representat i on  of  semantic  space. 

TABLE  I I 

SOURCE  OF  VARIATION  IN  THE  TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
SUBJECT  GROUPS  AND  WORD  CATEGORIES 


Source 

Sums  of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Subject  Groups 

13.313 

1 

13.313 

4.75' 

Word  Categories 

425.955 

3 

141.985 

50.65' 

Interacti on 

3.303 

3 

1.  101 

0.39 

Within 

74638.812 

26632 

2.803 

Tota  1 

75081.383 

26639 

159.202 

S - P 

F = p 


.05 

.01 


Further  information  gathered  frcm  this  two-way  analysis  of  variance 
revealed  that  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  when  considered  together 
differed  significantly  with  respect  to  each  of  the  four  word  groups. 

These  differences  were,  of  course,  predictable  on  the  basis  of  the 
differential  criteria  for  the  four  groups  in  general  and,  most  specifically, 
on  the  basis  of  the  deliberately  sought  polarity  difference  between 
Group  I and  Group  II.  No  member  of  either  subject  group  was  advised  that 
the  forty  test  words  were  composed  of  four  categories  of  words.  The 
F significance  criterion  value  (F  , c©  , p<  .01)  is  6.63  and  the  obtained 
F is  50.65. 

Consequently,  hypothesis  l-A,  that  the  category  of  word  selection 
for  concept  rating  on  the  semantic  differential  influences  the  extent  of 
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the  difference  observed  on  this  test  of  word  meaning  between  stutterers 
and  nonstutterers  Is  not  supported  due  to  the  lack  of  interaction  between 
stutterers  and  nonstutterers  with  regard  to  the  four  word  groups.  The 
F obtained  is  less  than  I. 

Hypothesis  I—  B,  that  the  three  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and 
activity  significantly  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the 
differences  observed  between  stutterers  ar.d  nonstutterers  on  concept  rating 
on  the  semantic  differential,  was  investigated  by  a three-way  analysis  of 
variance.  Table  III  shows  the  results  of  this  procedure.  On  the  table 
the  sources  of  variance  represented  by  the  letters  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
are  as  follows:  (A)  designates  the  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  considered 

together;  (BJr  designates  the  four  word  categories  considered  together  and 
(C)  designates  the  meaning  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and  activity 
considered  together. 

In  the  comparison  of  stutterers  with  nonstutterers  In  respect  to 
the  three  factors  of  word  meaning,  an  F value  of  less  than  I was  obtained. 
This  indicated  that  hypothesis  l-B  was  not  supported.  This  means  that 
the  hypothesis  that  the  three  main  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and 
activity  significantly  differ  from  each  other  in  the  extent  of  their 
contribution  to  the  differences  observed  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers 
on  the  semantic  differential  is  not  supported. 

The  primary  hypothesis,  that  stutterers  differ  significantly  frcm 
nonstutterers  on  the  semantic  differential  test  of  word  meaning,  was 
further  supported  by  the  appearance  of  an  F of  4.758  in  the  three  way 
analysis  of  variance.  This  is  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The 
stutterers  differed  significantly  from  the  nonstutterers  with  respect 
to  the  four  word  categories  when  these  were  considered  as  a whole  and 
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contrasted  against  the  three  factors  of  word  meaning  considered  together 
as  e whole. 

TABLE  III 


THREE  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  TESTING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
MAJOR  FACTORS  OF  WORD  MEANING,  POTENCY,  EVALUATION  AND  ACTIVITY 


Source  of 
Variati on 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sums  of^ 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares  F* 

(A) 

1 

•H. 

13.2 

13.2 

4.8 

(B) 

3 

425.8 

141.9 

51.6 

(C) 

2 

58.5 

29.3 

10.6 

(AJ (B5 

3 

3.5 

1.2 

less  than  1 

(A)IC) 

2 

5.2 

2.5 

less  than  1 

( B) (C) 

6 

576.1 

95.0 

34.6 

(AHB)iCI 

6 

24.0 

4.0 

1.4 

Within  replicates 

26616 

73,846.0 

2.8 

Tota  1 

26638 

74,952.4 

289.9 

Calculations  were 

made  to  five 

places  after  the 

declma 1 

poi nt. 

Furthermore  an 

i F value  (F^ 

oo  , is  3.78,  p < 

.01)  of 

51.158  was 

obtained  which  indicated  that  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  when  considered 
together  as  a group  differed  significantly  with  respect  to  the  four  word 
groups  when  the  three  factors  of  word  meaning  were  considered  together  as 
a whole,  as  indicated  in  the  two-way  analysis  of  variance. 

Another  finding  is  that  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  when  considered 
together  as  a group  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  the  three 
factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and  activity  when  the  fcur  word  groups 
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are  considered  as  a whole.  The  F significance  criterion  value  obtained  is 
10.547  as  contrasted  with  (F2,eo,  p<.0l)  an  F significance  cri  terion 
value  of  4.61.  The  forty  words  (when  these  are  considered  together  as 
a group)  differ  with  respect  to  potency,  evaluation  and  activity.  Again 
it  was  found  that  the  hypothesis  (that  the  difference  observed  between 
stutterers  and  nonstut terers  varies  significantly  with  word  categories) 
was  not  supported.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  interaction  between 
stutterers  and  nonstut terers  when  contrasted  with  the  four  word  groups. 

The  F value  obtained  is  less  than  I. 

Another  interesting  fact  obtained  by  this  three-way  analysis  is  that 
stutterers  and  nonstutterers  when  considered  together  as  a single  group 
differed  significantly  with  respect  to  the  four  word  groups  as  contrasted 
with  the  three  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and  activity.  The  F signi- 
ficance criterion  value  obtained  is  34.607  as  contrasted  with  (F^, go  , 
p<C.OI)  2.80.  This  finding  lends  substantiation  to  the  general  validity 
of  the  semantic  space  model  for  analysis  of  the  multidimensional  inter- 
relations existing  among  concepts  and  groups  of  concepts. 

When  all  three  variables  are  manipulated  simultaneously,  a significant 
difference  is  not  obtained.  Stutterers  and  nonstut terers  (when  contrasted 
as  two  individual  groups)  do  not  differ  frcrn  each  other  with  respect  to 
the  four  word  groups  when  contrasted  with  the  three  factors  of  potency, 
evaluation  and  activity.  This  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Although  there  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  with  respect  to  the  three  factors  of 
potency,  evaluation  and  activity,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  Interesting  and 
Instructing  to  Inspect  the  relative  magni tudes  of  the  individual  differences 
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obtained.  The  largest  of  the  nonsignificant  differences  between  stutterers 
and  nonstutterers  occurs  in  the  category  of  potency  on  the  basis  of  the 
means  obtained.  An  even  smaller  di fference  occurs  in  the  factor  of 
evaluation,  and  essentially  no  difference  occurs  In  the  factor  of 
activity.  Stutterers  shewed  an  unconfirmed  tendency  to  score  higher 
than  did  nonstutterers  with  regards  to  potency  and  evaluation. 


TABLE  IV 

COMPARISON  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NONSTUTTERERS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  WORD  GROUPS  AND  MEANING  FACTORS 


Group  1 
Words 

Group  1 1 
Words 

Group  1 1 1 
Words 

Group  IV 
Words 

Potency 

nonst. 

3.56 

3.89 

3.68 

3.41 

St. 

3.63 

4.02 

3.68 

3.53 

Evaluation 

nonst. 

3.91 

3.53 

3.23 

3.53 

St. 

3.93 

3.52 

3.45 

3.47 

Act! vi ty 

nonst. 

3.92 

3.44 

3.43 

3.51 

st. 

3.87 

3.44 

3.43 

3.61 

A rank  ordering  of  the  distance  in  semantic  space  between  the 
concept  of  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  is  presented  in  Table  V. 

As  a further  exploration  of  the  data,  correlation  coefficients  were 
obtained  for  the  first  four  words  of  each  test  booklet  (each  word  was 
representat I ve  of  one  of  the  four  word  categories)  to  determine  whether 
a relationship  existed  between  the  degree  of  stuttering  and  degree  of 
difference  obtained  in  respect  to  words  of  each  category.  There  was 
no  correlation  found  of  any  significance.  For  example,  the  largest 
correlation  coefficient  was  less  than  12. 
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TABLE  V 

RANK  ORDERING  OF  THE  DISTANCE  IN 
SEMANTIC  SPACE  BETWEEN  THE  MEAN  LOCATION  OF  THE 
STUTTERERS  AND  NONSTUTTERERS  ON  THE  FORTY  WORDS 


Concepts 

Distance 

(D) 

D2 

Concepts 

D 

02 

Trees 

.09 

.0074 

Patriot 

.33 

. 1074 

Cure 

. 10 

.0101 

Zeni th 

.34 

. 1 157 

Dreary 

.12 

.0146 

Afraid 

.34 

.1172 

Thoroughgoi ng 

.13 

.0182 

Tongue 

.35 

.1208 

Progress 

. 14 

.0210 

Fast 

.35 

.1209 

Tornado 

. 16 

.0249 

Speech 

.36 

. 1252 

Taperecorder 

. 16 

.0280 

A\other 

.37 

. 1406 

Slack 

. 16 

.0245 

Mi rror 

.37 

. 1400 

Checkered 

.17 

.0305 

Meteorologica 1 

.38 

. 1430 

Gracefu 1 

. 19 

.0366 

Dencmi nati ona 1 

.40 

. 1630 

Therapy 

.19 

.0354 

Telephone 

.43 

. i 88 1 

Bright 

. 19 

.0374 

Rage 

.44 

. i 896 

Crimi na 1 

.21 

.0449 

Ki ttens 

.45 

.2051 

Paradox 

.24 

.0586 

Cushi on 

.46 

.2121 

Genuineness 

.26 

.0661 

Lasci vi ous 

.53 

.2805 

Sweep i ng 

.27 

.0737 

Wistfulness 

.64 

.4139 

Fortui tous 

.28 

.0806 

Stagnant 

.73 

.5301 

Mi ni ster 

.27 

.0746 

Audience 

.74 

.5514 

Sleep 

.31 

.0965 

Fluency 

' .84 

.6950 

Nat i ona 1 i stic 

.31 

.0966 

Stutteri ng 

1.02 

1.0381 

In  spite  of  these  indications  the  positive  finding  of  the  main 
hypothesis  leads  us  to  suspect  that  a significant  relation  exists  between 
the  two  variables,  degree  of  stuttering  and  degree  of  difference  among 
control  subjects  in  connotative  meaning  systems.  Thus  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  reason  for  lack  of  correlation  In  this  exploratory  attempt  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  presently  available  method  for 
measurement  of  the  degree  of  stuttering  by  an  untrained  group  of  judges 
whose  liaison  was  enlisted  and  maintained  through  the  mail. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  present  research  was  "Do  stutterers 
differ  fran  nonstutterers  in  relation  to  semantic  space?"  The  primary 
hypothesis  of  this  research  was:  Stutterers  differ  significantly  from 

nonstutterers  on  the  semantic  differential  test  of  word  meaning.  Additional 
hypotheses  were:  l-A.  The  category  of  word  selection  for  concept  rating 

on  the  semantic  differential  influences  the  extent  of  the  difference 
observed  on  this  test  of  word  meaning  between  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers; and  l-B.  The  three  factors  of  potency,  evaluation  and 
activity  influence  the  differences  observed  between  stutterers  and 
nonstutterers  on  concept  rating  on  the  semantic  differential. 

A total  of  seventy-four  subjects  participated  in  the  present  research 
a I laving  for  thirty-seven  stutterers  and  thirty-seven  control  subjects. 

These  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  forty  concepts  on  the  semantic 
differential.  The  rating  instrument  utilized  in  the  present  research 
consisted  of  nine  scales  (polar-opposite  adjective  pairs)  selected  to 
represent  the  major  factors  of  word  meaning  as  inductively  discovered  and 
conceptualized  into  semantic  space  by  Osgood.  These  major  factors  of 
word  meaning  were  evaluation,  potency  and  activity. 

The  forty  concepts  rated  on  the  semantic  differential  were  composed 
of  four  categories  of  ten  words.  Group  ! words  were  representative  of  the 
extremes  of  semantic  space  as  suggested  by  the  Atlas  (Jenkins,  s±aj.,,  1953); 
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Group  II  words  were  representat Ive  of  a systematic  sampling  of  semantic 
space  (Jenkins,  £.t  a±.,  1958);  Group  ill  words  were  loaded  for  affect 
for  stutterers  in  particular,  end  Group  IV  words  were  leaded  for  their 
presumed  difficulty  of  production,  for  stutterers  in  particular. 

The  primary  hypothesis  of  this  research  was  supported.  Stutterers 
were  found  to  differ  significantly  from  nonstutterers  on  a 1 1 of  the  semantic 
differential  scales  selected  for  employment  in  this  research  to  constitute 
an  accurate  representation  of  semantic  space. 

Additional  hypotheses  of  the  research  were  not  supported.  It  was  not 
proved  that  the  word  category  differentially  influences  the  extent  of  the 
difference  observed  on  this  test  of  word  meaning  between  stutterers  and 
nonstutterers.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  three  factors  of  potency, 
evaluation  and  activity  make  unequal  contributions  to  the  differences 
observed  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  on  concept  rating  on  the 
semantic  differential.  In  additional  exploratory  Investigation,  no 
correlation  was  found  between  the  severity  of  stuttering  and  the  reaction 
of  stutterers  to  representati ve  words  of  the  four  test  concept  categories. 

It  was  seen  through  an  analysis  of  the  data  that  there  was  a significant 
difference  between  the  stutterers  and  the  nonstutterers  on  seme  aspects  of 
the  connotative  meaning  systems  represented  by  the  forty  words  as  measured 
by  the  scales  selected  (p<  .05).  The  difference  found  was  not  attributable 
selectively  to  any  one  or  two  of  the  three  factors  of  evaluation,  potency 
and  activity.  Stutterers  and  nonstut terers  collectively  have  a highly 
significant  differential  factorial  response  to  the  four  word  groupings 

(p  < .001 ). 

Although  the  scales  were  preselected  to  represent  the  main  factors 
of  evaluation,  potency  and  activity,  it  Is  remotely  possible  that  some 
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port  I on  of  the  difference  found  for  the  main  hypothesis  Is  attributable 
to  an  overall  effect  from  an  undiscovered  factor  important  to  stutterers, 
having  secondary  loading  homogeneously  represented  in  the  scales. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  far  more  reasonable  to  conclude  on  the  basis 
of  homogeneous  difference  found  for  stutterers  on  the  scales  representing 
the  three  major  factors  that  the  discrepancy  reflects  a difference  in  the 
semantic  space  of  the  two  groups  of  subjects  that  is  uniformly  expressed 
on  the  three  factors.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  not  clear.  For 
example,  Osgood  (1952,  p.  227)  conceptualizes  the  represen  tat i ona I - 
mediational  process  that  constitutes  semantic  space  as  an  accurate  model 
of  the  human  nervous  system's  mechanisms  for  classification  and  generaliza- 
tion of  the  interrelations  of  semantic  information.  The  considerable 
evidence  of  successfully  predicted  findings  to  support  this  contention 
has  been  cited  in  the  first  chapter.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the 
finding  of  the  main  hypothesis  represents  a constitutional  difference 
between  the  members  of  the  two  groups  of  subjects.  However,  as  semantic 
space  may  also  be  regarded  from  the  aspect  of  its  function  as  a model  of 
culturally  conditioned  responses  to  linguistic  signification,  there  can  be 
support  for  the  contention  that  the  difference  observed  between  the 
semantic  space  of  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  reflects  differential 
linguistic  experience  for  the  two  groups  resulting  either  from  a direct 
reaction  to  the  mechanical  problems  of  stuttering  or  from  a general 
cultural  attitude  toward  stutterers.  A further  resolution  of  this  enigmatic 
question  awaits  research. 

Since  stutterers  do  differ  significantly  from  nonstutterers  on  the 
semantic  differential  test  of  word  meaning,  Barnard's  findings  (1966) 
regarding  observed  differences  on  semantic  difference  ratings  between 
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high-anxious  and  lew-anxious  children  are  of  interest  and  perhaps 
relevant.  Barnard  discussed  two  possible  explanations  for  the  observed 
relation  between  test  anxiety  and  the  verbal  expression  of  affect: 

(I)  either  differences  may  be  operating  between  the  two  groups  in  the  realm 
of  their  cognitive  orientation  in  general;  or  (2)  differences  may  be 
operating  between  the  two  groups  of  children  in  the  affective  tones 
elicited  by  the  particular  situations.  Efcrnard  theorized  that  if  meaning 
dimensions  differed  among  high-and  low-anxious  groups  of  children,  then 
differences  may  be  operating  in  their  cognitive  orientations  to  the  world 
in  general.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dimensions  of  meaning  of  the  groups 
were  similar  while  their  assignments  of  concepts  to  various  points  in 
semantic  space  were  different,  then,  in  Barnard's  opinion,  differences 
may  be  operating  between  the  two  groups  in  the  affective  tones  aroused  by 
particular  circumstances.  Barnard's  study  supported  this  latter  hypothesis. 

Although  conclusions  such  as  these  cannot  be  offered  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  research  endeavor;  the  validity  of  pursuing  future  study 
along  similar  lines  hopefully  is  apparent. 

The  conclusion  which  can  be  advanced  concerning  the  present  research, 
that  stutterers  differ  significantly  frcm  nonstutterers  on  the  semantic 
differential  test  of  word  meaning,  is  consistent  with  the  I9$0  study 
conducted  by  Hanes  in  which  he  investigated  the  problem  of  whether  or 
not  stutterers  reacted  with  more  individual  associations  to  ccmmon  stimuli 
on  a test  of  word  association.  He  concluded  that  his  stuttering  subjects 
responded  wi  th  a larger  percentage  of  individual  reactions.  This  suggested 
to  him  that  the  associative  processes  of  stuttering  individuals  are 
significantly  different  from  those  of  the  normal  population. 
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In  summary,  the  present  research  endeavor  has  established  that 
stutterers  differ  from  nonstutterers  in  relation  to  connotative  meaning 
systems  as  conceptualized  In  semantic  space.  This  finding  is  held  to  be 
an  important  one  in  that  it  enhances  our  knowledge  of  a population  which 
heretofore  has  been  predcmi nant I y characterized  by  its  marked  similarities 
to  the  normal  population  rather  than  by  its  differences.  It  is  hoped 
that  further  study  suggested  by  the  results  of  this  research  may  tell  us 
why  such  a difference  between  stutterers  and  nonstutterers  in  relation 
to  word  meaning  exists.  It  is  hoped  that  such  additional  studies  wi II 
shed  light  on  the  matter  of  whether  stutterers  differ  frcm  nonstutterers 
in  their  constitutional  cognitive  orientation  In  general  or  whether  they 
differ  In  their  reactions  elicited  by  particular  experiences. 


Numbered  In  Order  of  Test  Booklef  Presentation 
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APPENDIX  B 


FORM  AND  ORDER  OF  RATING  INSTRUMENT 

HARD 

SOFT 

WISE 

FOOLISH 

ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

WEAK 

STRONG 

SLOW 

FAST 

GOOD 

BAD 

CALM 

EXCITABLE 

MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

CRUEL 

KIM) 
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APPENDIX  C 


SCALES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  ATLAS  OF  SEMANTIC  PROFILES  FOR  THE 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A MODEL 

OF  SEMANTIC  SPACE 

Factorial  Total 

Loading 

Factor 

Sea  le 

Loading  On  The  Other 

Two  Factors 

Eva luatlve 

good-bad 

1.00 

.00 

wi  se-fool i sh 

.57 

.17 

cruel-ki nd 

.52 

.28 

Potency 

hard-soft 

.97 

.24 

mascu 1 i ne-f emi n i ne 

.47 

.17 

weak-strong 

.40 

.40 

Activity 

act i ve-passi ve 

.98 

.29 

s 1 ow-fast 

.35 

.27 

ca Im-exci table 

.26 

.19 
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APPENDIX  D 


SAMPLE  TEST  PAGE 
STUTTERING 

HARD 

__  . SOFT 

WISE 

FOOLISH  £ 

ACTIVE 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUBJECTS  FOR  MAKING  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  RATINGS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  measure  the  meani nqs  of  certain 
things  to  various  people  by  having  them  judge  them  against  a series  of 
descriptive  scales.  In  taking  this  test,  please  make  your  judgments  on 
the  basis  of  what  these  things  mean  to  you.  On  each  page  of  this  booklet 
you  will  find  a different  concept  to  be  judged  and  beneath  It  a set  of 
scales.  You  are  to  rate  the  concept  on  each  of  these  scales  in  order. 

Here  is  hew  you  are  to  use  these  scales: 

If  you  feel  that  the  concept  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  very  c I osel y 
related  to  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  should  place  your  checkmark  as  follows 


fa  i r 

X 

unfa i r 

fair 

X unfair 

1 f you 
end  of 
as  fol  1 

feel  that 
the  sea  1 e 
ows : 

the  concept  is  quite 
(but  not  extremely), 

closely  related  to  one  or  the  other 
you  should  place  your  checkmark 

strong 

X 

weak 

strong 

X weak 

If  the  concept  seems  only  sliahtlv  related  to  one  side  as  opposed  to 
the  other  side  (but  is  not  really  neutral),  then  you  should  check  as 
foil ows : 

acti ve 

' 

X 

passi ve 

act i ve 

X 

passive 

The  direction  toward  which  you  check,  of  course,  depends  upon  which 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  seem  most  characteristic  of  the  thing 
you  are  judgi ng. 

If  you  consider  the  concept  to  be  neutra I on  the  scale,  both  sides  of  the 
scale  equa I I v associated  with  the  concept,  or  if  the  scale  is  ccmo I et el v 
i rre I evant . unrelated  to  the  concept,  then  you  should  place  your  checkmark 
i n the  middle  space: 

safe  X dangerous 
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IMPORTANT:  (I)  Place  your  checkmarks  in  the  middle  of  spaces  not  on 

the  boundaries 

THIS  NOT  THIS 

X X 


(2)  Be  sure  you  check  every  scale  for  every  concept-do  not 
omi t any. 

(3)  Never  put  more  than  one  checkmark  on  a single  scale. 

Do  not  look  back  and  forth  through  the  items.  Do  not  try  to  remember 
hew  you  check  similar  items  earlier  in  the  test. 

Make  each  item  a separate  and  independent  judgment.  Work  at  a fairly 
high  speed  through  this  test.  Do  not  worry  or  puzzle  over  individual 
Items.  It  is  your  first  impressions,  the  immediate  "feelings"  about  the 
Items,  that  we  want.  On  the  other  hand,  please  do  not  be  careless, 
because  we  want  your  true  impressions. 


APPENDIX  G 


LETTER  TO  PROJECT  SUPERVISORS  OUTLINING  BASIC  EXAMINATION  CONSIDERATIONS 

Sharon  Golder 

Arts  and  Sciences  Building 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinics 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 


Dear  Project  Supervisors, 

Enclosed  in  this  packet  you  wi I I find  the  f ol I cwi  ng  ma teria I s: 

(a) copies  of  test  booklets  allowing  for  a total  number  of 

stutterers  and  matched  control  subjects;  { b)  

copies  of  instruction  sheets  for  participating  subjects;  (c)  

"Rating  for  Severity  of  Stuttering  Sheets"  and  (d)  materials  for  return 
mailing  of  the  test  book  I ets  and  ra  t i n q sheets  to  the  Uni versi ty  of 
Florida. 

We  appreciate  that  individual  differences  of  situation  and  staffing 
may  necessarily  prohibit  the  realization  of  the  following  testing 
suggestions;  however,  I shall  briefly  outline  some  basic  examination 
considerations  for  the  proposed  research. 

We  feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  testing  be  conducted  in  an 
individual  test  situation  if  at  all  possible.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
task,  we  would  also  prefer  that  the  subject  not  realize  that  the 
phenomenon  of  stuttering  is  the  basic  concern  of  the  research.  Ideally, 
neither  the  stutterers  nor  their  matched  controls  would  be  aware  of  why 
they  were  selected  for  participation  in  the  study.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  situation  for  testing  will  have  the  tenor  of  a non- 
threatening  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  certain  things  to  peop  I e j_n 
genera  I and  that  it  will  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  our  goal  is  a 
sampling  of  the  semantic  orientation  of  stut  terers  ? n parti cu la  r.  If 
at  all  possible  (and  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved) 
the  individual  who  consults  with  the  stutterers  and  controls  regarding 
participation  in  this  research  should  not  be  the  stutterers'  particular 
therapists  nor  anyone  known  to  be  intimately  involved  with  the  study 
or  treatment  of  stuttering. 

Each  test  booklet  contains  complete  instructions  to  subjects  for 
completing  the  assigned  task.  No  additional  instructions  should  be 
necessary;  indeed,  the  less  that  is  said,  the  better.  We  would  appreciate 
the  stutterers'  clinicians  filling  out  the  "Rating  for  Severity  of 
Stuttering"  sheets  enclosed  in  this  packet;  (as  suggested  above  we 
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shall  rely  upon  the  subjects'  speech  therapists  for  the  rating  of  the 
severity  of  their  stuttering  behavior  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  stutterers 
from  an  awareness  cf  the  purpose  of  this  study.) 

It  is  remembered  that  the  stutterers  are  to  be  matched  with  control 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  educational  institution,  year  in 
college,  race;  and  where  stutterers  are  not  college  students,  on  the 
basis  of  occupational  or  socio-economic  level  (and  equal  levels  of 
education  achieved)  as  well. 

Below  is  the  coded  identification  sequence  to  be  used  to  designate 
your  stutterers  and  their  matched  controls: 

stutterers  control  subjects 


1 . 
2. 

• • • 
• • • 

2. 

3. 

• • • 

3. 

4. 

• • • 

4. 

5. 

• • • 

5. 

6. 

• • • 

6. 

7. 

• • • 

7. 

8. 

• • • 

8. 

9. 

• • • 

9. 

10. 

• • • 

10. 

II. 

• • • 

II. 

12. 

• • • 

12. 

13. 

• • • 

13. 

14. 

• • • 

14. 

15. 

• • • 

15. 

Please  instruct  subjects  to  use  either  their  letter  (for  stutterers) 
of  their  number  (for  stutterers'  matched  controls)  in  it's  exact  fcrm 
as  noted  above. 

I am  deeply  appreciative,  as  are  the  members  of  my  committee,  for 
your  interest  and  support;  and  I am  confident  that  whatever  testing 
procedures  are  indicated  in  your  particular  situation  will  be  reasonable. 
Thank  you  very  much  and  I shall  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  the 
completed  test  booklets  and  "Rating  for  Severity  of  Stuttering”  forms  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  and  convenient  for  you  to  return  them. 

Sincerel y. 


(Miss)  Sharon  Lee  Golder 
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